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DRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENC 
SISTRENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIA 
qo POR TH E ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE will com- 
1 in SOUTHA AMPToN, on THURSDAY MORNING, the 
in TEMBER, 


SOHN T TAY LOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
4, Duke-street, Adelphi, London. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.— EVENING 
BT IBITION. —The WORKS of ART selected, by_ the 
Holders of pie 1846, now exhibiting at the Gallery of the 
se of British Artists, Suifolk-street, Pall Mall East, will be 
Ttill l0on the Evenings 0: the ist, 2nd, 3rd, ith, Sth, 
i, 10th, and llth of September. Admission by Tickets only. 
5. 1846, GEORGE GODWIN, Hon. 
“gat 1 LEWIS POCOcK, } Secs. 


OTT rT 
0 ARTISTS. ;—PREMIUM of ONE THOU- 
SAND POUNDS for the best re er AINTING, of the 
puPTISM of OUR LORD in the JORDA 

All works intended for this competition ae be delivered during 
the last week in March, 1847, at a place in London, hereafter to be 
sirertised. 

Artists are requested to superintend the placing of their own 
Pictures, in the room which will be prepared for the Exhibition. 
Me sum of One Thousand Pounds is now placed in the hands of 
the following ct we Joseru Tritton, SAMUEL Morten Peto, 
wi Taowas Pewtress, of London, Esquires, in trust, to pay it to 
the successful competitor, as soon as the prize shall have been 


The 





swarded. 
The prize will be awarded in the following manner :—Out of the 
shole number of Pictures, Ten shall be chosen iby the Competing 
artists or their Proxies, before the public shaii be admitted to the 
funiition, Fourteen days after the publie suall hs we been ad- 
nitied, Five out of these Ten Pictures shall be chosen, also by the 
on hyo vor or their Proxies; and out of these Five Pictures 
Mall be select ed by us, as entitled to the Prize. No € ompeting 
Sst ts appetmed a Proxy; tN the votes to be given in writ- 
ing, with the signature of the p 
Artists are requested to uae ‘that no Picture can be admitted 
paeExhibition, unless the persons, both of our Lord and of John 
the Baptist, be not less than two-fifths of their height in the water. 
THOMAS BELL, South Shields. 
CHARLES HILL ROE, Birmingham. 
london, February 18th, 1846. 
4st The Editors of Foreign Journals are respectfully requested 
to copy this announcement. 


THE | WEATHER AND DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITS. 


\ R. CLAUDET’S COLOURED and NON- 
INVERTED DAGUERRBOTYPE PORTRAITS, by his 
improved pees lately eulogized ,* the leading Papers, 
ticularly by the Journals of the Fine Arts, are tak 
weather, Sunshine is not at all nece: y, and the operation is 
always performed in the shade. As arly hours are more 
favourable, the Establishment is open at 9 o'clock. 
No. 18, King William-street, cornes of Adelaide-street, West 





and par- 
in any 





\ R. BEARD’S COLOURED PHOTO. 
JL GRAPHIC PORTRAITS. 


“We have been much pleased with some portraits taken by Mr. 
Beard; they exhibit a degree of boldness, and stand out with a 
relief greatly desiderated in all the earlier specimens of the Art, 
=e oe the method of colouring renders them agrecable and life- 


“The per tableau will bear com L 

niniature.”—J Morning Chronicle, z ee eee Ge ae 

Establishments, 85, King William-strect, City ; 34, Parliament- 

street, mtr _ and at the Royal Poly’ technic Lustitution, 
treet 


JDUCATION.—A Married Clergyman, M.A. of 
Oxford, who prepares a limited number of Pupils for Eton 

ud other Public Schools, has now a few VACANCIES. He 
— in a pleasant part ‘of the country, within half an hour's 
: of London by rail-road. Terms, 6v Guineas per Annum, in- 
cluding all extras except Books and Stationery. The Quarter will 
commence from the day of entrance, The highest reterences can 


—— Rev. A. B., care of Mr. Law, 131, Fleet-street, 


wv 
SELECT sc SCHOOL.—Six Young Gentlemen are 
Paaaanled, and Prepared for | the Public + Schools, or otherwise 
Fama = 'y Mr. GEORGE OGG, Ovington House, Ovington- 
bere: Brompton, Middlesex.—This Establishment will be found 
oma prt page children whose studies require the constant per- 
porto ago the Principal, and whose health or habits ren- 
mences Septe the comforts of home.—The Michaehnas Term com- 
eptember | li. _Satisfactory testimonials. 


private TUITION.—A Married Incumbent, 
A rer clow, Scholar, and Prizeman of Cambridge U niversity, 


upon his Living on the borders of Herts, RECELV 
J house THREE PUPILS, to prepare them for the Uni- 
ONE PU Pe ly bene ay There is now A VACANCY for 
monials and references will be required and 
sen.—Address, Rev, P. 1.., Post-office, Ware, Herts,  pcapighchgs 


’ 
(iy OF LONDON SCHOOL, Milk-street, 
mperinte pea’ established by Act of Parliament, and under the 
Rev.@. FY Wu of the Cor ration of London.— Head Master, the 
This SCHoe MORTIME D., Queen’s College, J 
to Christ, L will be RE “OPEN ED: for the next Te 3 
aon ree »on TUESDAY, September 8. The year is divided 
o nan fee for each term, 2/. 15s, The general course of 
includes the English, ‘French, German, Latin, : 
Geograpl ey Writing, Arithmetic, Muthematics, Hoo! 
y ny, and History, Besides Eight Free Scholarshi 
exhibitions to envaent to 35/, per annum each, and av $ 
ed to th 4 Universiti 8. there are the following E <hibition 3 
Tee enol, viz.:—The * Times’ Scholarship, value 30, 
50k pee — oH Scholarships, and the Salomou’s Scholar- 
? num each ; the Tegg Scholarship, nearly 200. per 
Persons’ {exe Travers Scholarship, and several other valuable prizes, 
ous of obtaining admission for their sons may procure 
7 Of orms of application for the purpose, at the 
Masters pee! + bee the hours of ten and four. Two of the 
Boarders, THYMAS BREWER, Secretary. 











T°, NEWSPAPER “PROPRIETORS. — The 
Ad who has had considerable experience, is open to 
an ENG XGEMENT as READER and REPORTER.— 


dress, 
. M., care of Messrs. Vick & Smith, Chemists, Gloucester. 








YEMOVAL.—Dr. CULVERWELL has REMOVED 
© to 10, ARGYLL-PLACE, REGENT-STREET. 
i\' UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, Upper King-street, ee pg square. 
Single Subscription, 7s. per Quarter ; 21s. per Annum. 

This Library comprises the Works of our Standard Authors, 
with a good supply of every New Work of interest in History, 
Philosophy, Travel, Biography, Science, and General Literature. 

Family and Country Subscription, Two, Three, Five, or Ten 
Guineas per Annum. 


r r r 

lo AUTHORS—THE PUBLISHING 

SEASON.—November and December are considered the best 
months for the preduction of New Publications. No time should 
therefore be lost by Authors wishing to avail themselves of the 
approaching season, in making their arrangements.—Bell’s Mes- 
senger ogo * We recommend the‘ Author’s Hand Book’ as a good 
guide for Ladies and Gentlemen intending to publish. It is most 
elegantly printed and embellished, and contains a list of prices for 
vrinting, paper, binding, &."—A New Edition of *The Author's 
Tis wd Book, price 1s. 6d., or by post, 2s, 2d., is just published by 
E. ro HURTON, 26, Holles-street. 


‘HAKESPEARE.—An Original MODEL of the 
tI MONUMENTAL TABLET, BUST, INSCRIPTION, &c., 
in the Old Church at Stratford-on-Avon.—The admirers of the 








beautiful and faithful MODEL, as above, which has bee 
at considerable cost by several Artists of acknowledged talent, and 
will be found a most suitable and unique ornament for Halls, 
Libraries, &c., this being the first model of that cherished subject 
which the public have ever had an opportunity of possessing. 
London: John Mabley, 9, W ellington- street North, Strand. 


PAINTED GLASS. 


T[\IIE Subscribers, who have been appointed to 
furnish the PAINTED ogee for the WINDOWS of the 
HOUSE OF LORDS, are ready to prepare Designs adapted to 
every style of Ecclesiastic or Domestic Architecture, and to execute 
V ork, to any extent, within ee shortest possible period. 
ULANTINE & ALLAN 
_ 42, George-street, Edinburgh, 


E NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
4 executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SLIMPSON’S, 456, West 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country | w orkimen, 


UNPi RECEDENTED NOVELTY IN "STATIONERY. 
QHAKSPERIAN MOTTO NOTE PAPER 

and WAFERS, adapted to Marriages, Births, Christenings, 
and Mourning, and to al purposes of polite correspondence in 
general. A quire of Cream Laid Note Paper, containing a variety 
of 24 DIFFERENT MOTTOES, with 24 Jnvelopes and 24 Waters 
to match the paper, inclosed in an elegant box, price Is, 6d. Sent 
per post, free, to any part of the Kingdom, fi or 24 Postage 
Stamps. A Box of the Motto Wafers for 6d., or 50 “superb Wafers, 
stamped with initials in full (two or three letters), for 6¢.; or 
either, per post, for seven stamps.—HENRY DOLBY, Heraldic 
Engraver and Stationer, 28, Great Pulteney-street, Golden- “square, 


Trade supplied. 
‘1 ONTINE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
20, Pall Mall. 


cAPIT. =e on 


John Elijah blunt. = 
John Conolly, M.D. 
Savile Craven Henry Ogle, 
Banker 
Messrs. Herrics, Farquhar & Co, 
Messrs. Martins, Stones & Martins, 
This Company effects every species of Life Assurance, Annuity, 
and Endowment. 
Four-fifths of the profits divided amongst the Assured on the 
participating scale. 
Prospectuses may be net on application at the Office. 
order of the Board, 
Perv WAND UI D GRU t, Actuary | and Secretary. 


RECONNor1 ECONNOITE ER G NG TELESCOPES ms hese 
Xx celebrated Instrume so valuable to Military Men and 
Tourists, measure, when ¢ d, 33 inches, and possess sufficient 
power to show the Satellites of Jupiter, price 35s, ; or it through 
the Post, sits. The instrument, with an additional Eye-piece, with 
which Saturn's Ring can be clearly seen, stand, and case to contain 
the whole, sent through the post, 34. 2s, To be had of the 
maker, FOUN DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 
A. GODDARD, Forerien and Genera 


e Acent, 36, Old Jewry, Tespectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Ge ntry, that he undertakes to receive and pass through 
the Custom Ilouse, Works of Art, Wines, Baggag 
to forward Effects to all parts of the World. 
with which J. A. G. may be intrusted, will be executed with the 
utmost attention and promptitude, and . terms that will insure 
him future favours —The List of tJ. G.’s Foreign Correspon- 
dents, = every information, may be obtained at nis Offices, 36, 


Old Je wry 
h ESSRS. J. & R. M'CRACKEN, Foreren 
Acents, <.nd Acrents to the Roya Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that they coutinue 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, B: e, &e, 
from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through t ustom 
House, &c.; and that they underts ake the shipment of fice ts to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, anid 


ever A information, may be had ou application at their Vice, as 











Esq. M.P. 





ommissions 





TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 





above Immorta! Bard are earnestly invited to an inspection =s | 
ecut ei | 





THE BEDFORD HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 
R. JOSEPH ELLIS is desirous of making 


N known that the above-named Hotel has undergone an entire 
repair and re-organization. In regulating it he has been guided 
by the experience gained in association with his Father, at the Star 
and Garter, Richmond Hill, and he hopes to have been so far suc- 
cessful as to have rendered it worthy of patronage. The Hotel not 
being widely nor favourably known, Mr. Ellis begs respectfully to 
point out some of the advantages by which it is peculiarly distin- 
guished. Of these the leading feature is in the plan of its con- 
struction, which affords to a degree perhaps unequalled the conve- 
nience of separateness to the several Families or Gentlemen who 
-an advantage gained by means 

estibule, three staircases (the chief 

of which has two ways from every landing), wee of passages, and 
the compact arrangement of rooms en suite. Ellis has studied 
to turn to the best account these capabilities for comfort, adding 
thereto what was wanting for completences in several important 
particulars. Of the latter he may mention a Sea-water Service in 
the Hotel, fresh every tide, connected with the bath; and a com- 
modious well- appointed Coffee-room. Mr. Ellis further begs to 
assure those who may favour him with their support, of his best 
attention, and of uniform moderation of charges. There are suites 
of apartments on the ground floor, and others having private en: 

trance ; also, contiguous, Billiard Rooms and a Tennis Court. 

The Hotel is most eligibly situated near to and facing the sea, 
on the West Cliff. 

NOFFEE AS IN FRANCE, —It is a fact 

/ beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
there must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to pro- 
duce strength and flavour, certain proportions should be mixed 
according to their different properties. Thus it is we have 
become celebrated for our delicious Coffee at 1s. 8d., which is 
the astonishment and delight of all who have tasted it, being 
the peatane of four countries, selected and mixed by rule 
peculiar to our establishment, in proportions not known to any 
other house. 

From experiments we have made on the various kinds of 
Coffee, we Rave arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses 
strength and flavour. If we select a very strong Collee, it is 
wanting in flavour; by the same rule, we find the finest and 
most flavourous Coffees are generally wanting in strength; an 
as they are usually sold each kind separately, quite reg ardless 
of their various properties, the consumer is not able to obtain 
really fine coffee at any price. There is also another peculiar 
advantage we possess over other houses—our roasting apparatus 
being constructed on decidedly scientific principles, whereby 
the strong aromatic flavour of the Coffee is preserved, which, in 
the ordinary process of roasting, is entirely de »stroyed ; and as 
we are coffee roasters, we are enabled to keep a full’ supply 
of fresh peomet Coffee continually, after the Parisian and Con- 
tinental metho 

Therapidand stilli increasing demand for this Coffee has caused 

reat excitement in the trade, and several unprincipled houses 

ave copied our papers, and profess to sell a similar article. 
We, therefore, think it right to CAUTION the public, and to 
state that our superior mixture of four countries is a discovery 
of our own, and therefore the proportions are not known, nor 
can it be had at any other house. In future we shall disting Juish 
it from all others as, 

SPARROW'S CONTINENTAL COFFEE, at 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

Packed in tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for the coustey. 

We have also strong and useful Coffees, from 1s. to Is. 

Tea Establishment, 95, High Helbern, adjoining he ‘and 
Martin's, leading through into 22, Dean-street 

HENRY SPARK ow, . Proprietor, 


WaeneRs COMPARATIVE ee ATOMY. 


ist published, svo. 9s, clot 
4LEMEN T's of the COME. AR ATIVE 
ANATOMY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Designed 
4 lly for the Use of Students. By RU DOLP i W AGNER, M.D 
Pre r of C i Ar 1atomy and Physiology in the Uni- 
Edited from the German by ALFRED 








alus rk wil form a good manual for students of 
compar: ative enahouny me son's Philosophical Journal, 
London: Long srown, Green & Longmans, 


volumes, Svo. 


Just NTA, in2 pri 4, Ws, 
MeRxU MENTA’ RITUALI N “ECCLESLAS 
AN or OCCASIONAL OFFICES of the 


iLICAN SE, 
c HURCH OF ENGLAND, according to the Ancient Use of 
Salisbury, the Prymer in English, and other Prayers and Forms, 
W ith Dissertations on = old Service Books, on the occasional 
Uflices, and on the Pryme 
By the Rev. W. MASKELL, M.A, 
Also, 2nd edition, with many additional Notes and the Preface 
re- written and enlarged, 1 vol Svo, 15s, 

The Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England, 
according to the Uses of Sarum, Bangor, York, and Hereford, and 
the Modern Koman Liturgy, arrange iin parallel columns, 

A liistory of the Martin Marprelate Controversy, 
in the Reign of Queen ~ lizabeth, Crown Svo. &s. 

Wi illiam Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


Just publ lished, in 1 volume, 12m . cloth, 
THE MODERN BRITISH * PLL TARCH ; 
or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our 
Country "for their Saleats. Virtues, or Achievements, 
by Dr. W. ©. TAYLOR, 
“A very useful ont cal lculated to instruct the young and re- 
fresh the memories of the old.”"—Church and State Gazette 
/ritten in a clear and unafiected style. 
“A work that has long becu needed.” 
Grant & G rttith (Successors to J. 
Churehy are 


Engl h Review. 
Eclectic Review, 
Harris), corner of St. Paul's 
Just published, richly. ~~y~ 1 with a ATURAL SPECIME NS 
istead « ong YAV Ing 
CEAN FLOW E RS ~ their TEACHINGS, 
By the Author of ‘Wild Flowers and their Teachings.’ 
ON, d with | 3S al § Speci ens of Sea-Wceds, Coralline, and 
Zoophytes. In8 Mi. 
** Ag the supy tr oft rk is necessarily limited, 
(each 100 c »pics veges ion, and mount- 
: is recommended 5 


t applied for, 
riven to the Books 
‘ ttl ret 3 us S001) 28 supplies are ready, 
Vath : Binns. & Goodwin, Ly wudou : Whittaker & Co,; and all 
vksellers, 
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BLAck woop: S MAGAZINE.— 
No. CCCLXXL for SEPTEMBER 1846. Price 2s. 6d. 


ents 

I. Mexico, its Territory on Peo je—II, A Summer Day. vy 
Thomas Aird—II a Cabrera—IV. y College Friends, No. IV.; 
Charles Russell, t C V. Let 
fers on English hp Letter I1.—VI. VIL How 
Build a House and Live i ‘in ‘i No. IL—VIII. How I became a 

Fonman 1X. The Water-Cur 
William Blackwood & an, 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 

37, Paternoster-row, London. 








FRASER’ Ss MAGAZINE. for SEPTEMBER, 
rice 2s, 6d,, contains; 
1. Life of a Strolling ony 
2. Michel de Montaigne in the Cradle. od a and the College. 
3. Story of _ trots Old Woman o 
is a of i -_ eon. a the poh ey at The Fall of Napo- 
No. IX. ne, Campaign “fom Pari 
& he ‘ *Berivain Public * A Sketch from Parisian Life. | 
eS 
TA Glance at Prague hae the Feast of t St. Nepomuk. 
« Gepmomary Oreters, No. XILI. Mr. T. 8. Duncombe. 
A Portuguese Bull 
10. Proposals for a © + of Ivanhoe. Ina Letter to Mon- 
sieur Bar Alexandre Dumas, by Monsieur Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsh. Vols, [1. and ILL. 
> Revisiting the Sea-shore. 
ational Education. 
G. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London. 


YAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER, price One Shillir , contains :—James Mont- 
omery. By G. Gilfillan, Author of ‘A’ Gallery of Literary Por- 
Fra its’—Temptation and Atonement; a Sussex Story. By Mrs. 
Gore— Rings and Poesies — Love’s ons — Dr. Nichol’s New 
Work on Astronomy: L some of the Heavens as revealed by Lord 
Rosse’s wagons, B homas De Quincey—Feast of the Poets, 
for September 1846 — ioe of Austria—Life of Dost M 
hammed Khan of Kabul — Literary Register: Father Darcy ; ; 
Hugh Talbot ; Mackay’s Lakes; Burslem’s Toorkisthan, &. &.— 
Politics of the Month. 
. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, London. 


MHE BOLECTIC REVIEW for SEPTEMBER, 
2s, 6d., — 
1. Grote’ 3 ; History of Greece. 
Hy National Education—Dr. Hook. 
3. Thompson's Recollections of Mexico. 
4. Hume and the Sceptical Philosophy. 
5. Trench’s Visit to Blair Athol. 
6. Life and Correspondence of John Foster. 
. The Irish ee Policy, &c. &c. 


rice Sixpence, 
METHODISM AS IT IS. Reprinted from the 


Eclectic Review for August. 
Ward & Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 


THE BIBLICAL REVIEW and CONGRE- 
a GATIONAL MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER, price 1s., 
con! 
L The Chureh i in the Catacombs. 
Annals of the English Bible. 
3. Zumpt on the Religion of the Romans. 
Animadversions on the Date of the Sgecaignes. 
. Criticism on 2nd Corinthians iii. 13-15, 
Kirchhofer on the New Testament Car 
The People’s Dictionary of the Bible, cae ‘the Biblical Review. 
Monthly Digest of Religious Intelligence. 
Critical Notices and List of New Books. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


THE ART-UNION, Monthly Journal, No. 99, 
for SEPTEM BER, will contain 
I. Letters on Landscape, No.6; by J 

Andrew Robertson, A. Andrae, Karl Wiltein ach—LII. Street 
‘Architecture~IV. Art in Continental States—V. Frescoes in Buck- 
with illustrat: tions from the designsof H. J.Townsend 
No. 15; The Collection of “4 

Northwick, Thirlestane-house— ¥ I. Pen and Ink Sketches. 
Hall, No. 5: The End of the Season—VIII. Picture Sales 
of the Month x. Artists’ General Benevolent Institution—X. The 
School of Design—XI. Art in the Provinces—XII. Guido’s ~~ 

Homo, with a highly-finished line engraving by Sharpe—X 11. 
Exhibition of the Art-Union Prizes — Correspondence, Topics “t 
the Month, Reviews, &c. &c. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


YOLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. Edited by W. HARRISON praswentn, Esq. 
en ~ SEPTEMBE. 
o. CCCLX. 
I. VALERIE. A Tate. 
By CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B, 
Chaps. IV. and V. 


—Il, Charles XII. and Peter the: Great. By an Eye-witness— 
ILL, A Summer in Russia. Chaps. VL. VIL and VII1.—IV. The 
_hentem Caravan, An we . end. By W. Francis Ainsworth, 
E . Lines on a Skull. yt e Hon. t Ma; IL. 
oF the Error, By G, P. K. James, E: sq, Ohape. XXXVIIL 
x The Graves of the ‘Sea. By J. EB. Car- 
penter—VIII. The Porifolne No. The Travels and 
Opinions of Mr. ow Green—X. Life and Reminiscences of 
omas Campbell. By Cyrus Tetding -=y XL. e Perez and the 
Bruxa. AS a end of Fort al. By William G. Kingston, i 
ew World”— Mit Tales from the 
Spanish a, Nor . By John Oxenford—XIV. The Ro- 
mance of Fact. By Charles Hooton—XV. The Opera—XVI. 
Literature of the Month. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZI 
Contents for SEPTEMBER, 


oOo. 

I. Woman at Home and Abroad, 
Picture of a Martyr at the Stake. 
IIL, A South African Pic Nic. By Mrs. Ward—IV. Sketches of 
Celebrated Ruins. Ba Nicholas Michell V. Edith Carleton. By 
Edward Vi MEM 


“MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 
By ALEXANDER DUMAS. 
—VII. Fireside Musings. By Andrew Winter—VIII. Chapters 








i. 








Seneere 





isa IL. Obituary, 











— 





NE. 


“By L. Mariotti—II. On a 
By the Hon. J. Maynard— 


from the wrday Mi Sorcery and M. a By Thomas Wright, A. 
—IX. bg trad On in we lackwall Steam Wharf. 
By 2 yy e) of the Lough. By J. L. 


XL aamenn ALLIAGA ; 
Or, THE MOORS IN THE TIME OF PHILIP ILL. 
An Historical Romance. 
Wy EUGENE SCRIBE, 
Book V., Chaps. I. to 
XII. OLD SAINT PAUL'S, 
1 pe HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
With an Ilustration on Steel by John Franklin, 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand, 








OWE’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, and 
4 PROTESTANT JOURNAL, No. 9, SEPTEMBER, 1846, 
yr One Shilling, _. 
. Christianit; 
a eae ane at ‘Aftotion 9 of the Righteous: a Memorial Sketch. 
3. Keble’s Lyra Innocentiu 
4. The Plight and Death of f Montrose. By John Robertson. 
5. Florimond Raymond, and The Catholic Library. 
6. Memoir of Dr. Welsh. 
7. Notices of Books. 
Edinburgh: J.D. ioxe London : Goemniatigs & Sons. 
Dublin: Robertso 


ust arrived, by the Overland Mail, 
HE CALCUTTA REVIEW, 
Price 6s, Contents. 
1, The Portuguese in Northern India. 
2. Indian Pictures. 
3, French Pictures of the English in India. 
The Countries between the Sutlej and Jumna, 
The Sanatory Condition of Calcutta, 
Government Education and Churely Endowment in Ceylon. 
Eastern Captivity. 
Miscellaneous Notices. 

Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill, London; and Johnstone & Co. 
Edinburgh. 

"NN HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
SEPTEMBER 1. Edited by JACOB BELL. 

Contents :—Medical Reform— Medical Registration Bill—Spirit 
Licences and Duties Bill—Proceedings of Chemists in reference to 
it—Meeting at Garraway’s— Meeting at Bloomsbury Square— Depu- 
tation to the Board of Excise—House of Commons: Third Read- 
ing—Meeting of the Members of the Society—Meeting at the Hall 
of Commerce—Petitions to nape ag a eeting at ay 
Deputation to the C the —Second Meeting 
at the Hall of Gemmeeee—iheuss of Commons: Passing of the 
Bill—The Amended Bill—Observations on the Result of the oy 
sition—Lecture on the Boiling and Evaporation of Liquids— 
tract of Indian Hemp— Amorphous Quinine —Liquor Same 
Saunders’s Refrigerator and Condenser—Horne’s Stomach Pump— 
Magnesia an Antidote for Arsenic—The Rise and hy ae of a 
Philosopher—Royal College of Chemistry, &. &c. Pri 

Published by John Churchill, Princes-street, Leleenteroquare 


Maclachlan | & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin & Co. Dublin. 
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CHEAP ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, 

PART XL SEPTEMBER. 
GHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE,—a Jour- 
nal of Entertainment and Instruction for General Reading, 
consisting of Sixty-four pages of Letter-press, large Svo., double 
columns, and several Wood Engravings by eminent Artists, price 
only 7d., containing, among many other interesting articles :—Bio- 
raphical ng of Eminent Painters—The Romans in Britain— 
opular r-Book—The Telescope—Natural History of Birds— 
pa lie Baths and Wash-houses—Round Charches of England— 
Farewell Visit to the Chinese Exhibition—The Mariner’s Compass 
—Wenham Lake Ice—Peter Botte Mountain—Poetry—Miscella- 
neous Extracts, &c. &c. 
London : T, B, Sharpe, 15, Skinner- street ; and all Booksellers. — 


Just published, price 1s. post, 1s. 


b 
HAT TO Eat, DRINK. and AVOID: 
By ROBY" 7, CEL VERWE ELL, 


inal Dietary for joss alide) 
M.R.C.S. &c. 


Cantante :— How to insure perfect Satie. it 
good night's rest,a clear head and a contented mind. By an 4 
servance of the instructions herein contained. ¢ the feeble, the 
nervously delicate, even to the most shattered constitution, may 
acquire the AL pears amount of physical ar and reach in 
health the (Ag wee of life allotted to ma: 

Sherw: ‘aternoster-row ; and all "Booksellers ; or, direct 
from the Author. 10, Argyll-place, Regeut-street. 
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A work everybody quotes, and few have 
the genuine edition, with copious Additions, 
The first edition of this work having been exha) 
reprinted equal to the original, and now issued at 
London: Whittaker & Co. 


Price 4s, 6d. neat cloth, of all Booksellers, 
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JAMES’S NEW WORE. 


Immediately will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1. 11s. 6d. 


HEIDE 


LBERG: 


A Romance. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Stennother,’ * The Smuggler,’ * Arrah Neil,’ &c. &e. 


London: Smiru, Exp 


ER & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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NEW WORK IN MONTHLY PARTS, BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


On the Ist of October, (to be completed in 20 Monthly Parts, uniform with ‘Martin Cuuzzigwit,’ &c.), price One 
Shilling, the First Number of 


DEALINGS 
DOMBEY 


Wholesale, Retail, 


AND SON, 


and for Exportation. 


Edited by “ BOZ.” 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PHIZ.” 


London: BRADBURY 


& Evans, Whitefriars. 
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NEW STORY BY ALBERT SMITH. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, with two Illustrations by Leech (to be completed in Twelve Numbers), 


THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 
CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE, 


IN SEARCH OF A NAME, A RELATIVE, AND A WIFE, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury,’ ‘ The Scattergood Family, ‘ The Marchioness of Brinvilliers,’ & 


Ricnarp BENTLEY, 


New Burlington-street. 


#4 To be had of all Booksellers, 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. 21s. bound, 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK, 
TRAVELS AND TRAVELLERS. 


Also, just published, 


LOST AND WON; OR, THE LOVE TEST. 


By the Author of ‘The Maid’s Husband.’ 3 vols. 


. i ad and admired by a large class ; the lovers of animated fiction will dwell upon its pages with 
ehhisnovel wade ‘dnewre, and almost idolatrous passion of Hartley is beautifully described ; and as the author 

wight. eee of language, her graphic pen depicts those refinements and delicate points in the human mind 

watt Sir Frederick Cleveland, the great landowner in Devon, is a well-drawn character.” —Dispatch. 


Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





—_——_ 
COMPANION TO THE PEERAGE. 


Now ready, complete in 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 2/. 10s. bound, beautifully printed in double columns uniformly 
: with the ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,” 


MR. BURKE’S HISTORY OF 
THE LANDED GENTRY: 


A Genealogical Dictionary 


(F THE WHOLE OF THE UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


This important national work has been undertaken as a companion to Mr. Burke’s popular ‘Dictionary of the 
Penge and Baronetage,’ and upon a similar plan, in order that the two publications may embrace the whole body of 
te British Peerage, Baronetage, and Gentry, and may furnish such a mass of authentic information, in regard to all the 
principal families in the kingdom, as has never before been brought together. It relates to the Untitled Families of 
junk, as the ‘ Peerage and Baronetage’ does to the Titled, and forms, in fact, a Peerage of the Untitled Aristocracy. ‘ It 
aabraces the whole of the Landed Interest. The Landed Gentry of England are so closely connected with the stirring 
nords of its eventful history, that some acquaintance with them is a matter of necessity with the legislator, the lawyer, 
tie historical student, the speculator in politics, and the curious in topographical and antiquarian lore; and even the 
wey spirit of ordinary curiosity will prompt to a desire to trace the origin and progress of those families whose influence 
yervades the towns and villages of our land. This work, abounding in interesting anecdote, and displaying deep research, 
past rank among the first class of those publications which elucidate or connect themselves with the annals of our 
quntry, and is indispensable to the library of every gentleman. ‘ 

NB. Purchasers of single Parts of this Work are advised to complete their sets without delay, as the Parts will only 
hewld separately for a short period. 


Henry Co.zurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
*4* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





On the Ist of September, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. illustrated with Drawings in Colour, Part IL of THE 


MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN BODY 
IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
By ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.LS. &e. 


To be completed in about 12 Monthly Parts. 
Part I. contains the Description of the LYMPH, CITYLE, and BLOOD, 
“We heartily wish Mr. Hassall success. His manner of treating the subject in the part before us, leads us to antici- 
fate that nothing will be omitted to render the work useful and perfect.”—Lancet, Aug. 15. 
_ “We have derived great pleasure and satisfaction from the perusal of the first part of Mr. Hassall’s work. Tis style 
Sclear and concise, his descriptions are perfectly intelligible, and the plates are well executed.”—Medical Gaz., Aug. 28. 


S. HicuHiey, 32, Fleet-street. 





VIRGIL, WITH MARGINAL REFERENCES. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. 7s. Gd. bound; without Notes, 3s. Gd. bound, 


VIRGIL’S 
NEID, BUCOLICS, AND GEORGICS. 


WITH MARGINAL REFERENCES, AND CONCISE NOTES, 
Edited, from the Text of Wagner, by Rev. J. PYCROFT, B.A. Trinity College, Oxford. 
‘* The advantage of marginal references in studying an Author is too obvious to require a lengthened argument in 
isfavour, The principle, which has been found so invaluable in the study of the Holy Scriptures, is now for the first 


\weapplied to a school edition of a Classic writer. It is proposed to publish editions of other Classics on the same plan. 


London: Loncman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMans. 





THE AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
On Saturday, September 5, will be published, Vol. I. post 8vo. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS: 


SKETCH OF A PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE UNIVERSE. 


Translated, with the Author's sanction and co-operation, under the superintendence of 
Lieut,-Col. EDWARD SABINE, R.A. For. Sec. R.S. 


*,* The Second Volume is in the press. 
London : Lonomay, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans; and Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo. treble columns, price 10s, 6d, cloth 


ettered, 
G ENERAL ENGLISH and FRENCH 
a DICTLONARY, newly composed from the English Dic- 
tionaries, and from the French Dictionaries of the French Aca- 
demy, Laveaux, Boiste, &c., and the Special Dictionaries and 
Works of both Languages. By A. SPIERS, Professor of English 
of the Royal College of Bourbon (Paris), &c. 


Also, now ready, 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
Manual of Commercial Terms in English aud 


French, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


NEW EDITION OF MC. INTOSH’S 
RACTICAL GARDENER AND MODERN 
HORTICULTURIST, in 1 vol. 972 pages closely printed, 
with upwards of 300 woodcuts ; containing the latest and most 
approved mode of managing the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower 
Gardens, the Green-house, Hot-house, Conservatory, &c. for ever; 
month in the year. By CHARLES MC. INTOSH, of Dalkeith 
Palace. Neatly bound in cloth, price 2ls.; with Specimens of 
Choice Flowers, coloured, 26s. 
“The labour and experience of a life devoted to the science of 
Horticulture we now present to the public.”— Vide Author's Preface, 


The Comprehensive Gazeteer of the World; 
being a Delineation of the present state of the Universe, and con- 
stituting a systematic Dictionary of Geography, containing ample 
Descriptions of every part of the known World, and embodying a 
——— Topographical Dictionary of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in which every County, City, Borough, Township, and Parish in 
the United Kingdom is introduced according to its relative im- 

ortance to the whole Community. By Kev. G. N. WRIGHT, 
M.A. &c. &c. Beautifully printed in royal 8vo., and illustrated by 
upwards of 40 neatly constructed Maps, forming a complete Mo- 
dern Atlas, with numerous views of Cities, &c. neatly engraved on 
steel. This useful work is just completed in 4 vols., 4/. 2s. cloth 
boards, with a Supplementary volume, 16s. It may also be had in 
parts at 2s. each, plain Maps, and 2s. 6d. with coloured Maps. 

“This work will be a valuable addition to every gentleman's 
library, being the only modern book of reference of the kind 
extant, 

London: Thomas Kelly, Paternoster-row ; and sold by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., and all Booksellers. 








The following Periodical Works, for September, 1846, will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT & Co, 
YHE STANDARD EDITION OF 
KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, with Eleven 
Hundred Woodcuts. To be published in 16 Monthly Parts, at Four 
shillings, and 64 Weekly Numbers, at One Shilling. 
Since the publication of *The Pictorial Edition of Shakspere,” 
which was commenced eight years ago,a new and much larger body 
of readers has sprung up, to whom a republication of the more 
important portions of that work, at a very reduced price, will, we 
presume to think, be acceptable. The original Work consisted of 
Fifty-tive Parts, of which the Plays form Thirty-seven Parts, and 
the Poems Three Parts. It is proposed to re-publish these, without 
any abridgment of the Commentary or the Pictorial Illustrations, 
of the same size, and printed with every attention to beauty and 
correctness. The other Fifteen Parts of the original edition con- 
sisted of Six Parts which were rather addressed to the critical 
student than tothe general reader, being, for the most part, disserta- 
tions on the doubtful plays—and of Nine Parts of * William Shak- 
spere,a Biography.’ It is pocgem’ to omit the Six Parts of Disser- 
tation, and to condense the Biography, retaining many Pictorial 
Illustrations appropriate to that portion of the work, so as to 
occupy the space of Three of the original Parts, instead of Nine. 
The whole of this Standard Edition of Knight's Pictorial Shak- 
spere, thus remodelled, will be the same in quantity as Forty-three 
such Parts as were originally published, which would have cost 
5l. 7s. 6d. The whole cost of the Standard Edition, in Parts or 
Numbers, will be 3¢. 4s. 

Part 1. will be published on the Ist of September. No. I. will be 
published on Saturday, September 5, and continued Weekly, price 1s. 

*y* Part L., price 4s., will contain * Facts connected with the Life 
and Writings of Shaks re, abridged from * William Shakspere, a 
Biography, by the Author, with many Woodcuts, and a Portrait 
of Shakspere, on Steel. This illustrated Life of Shakspere, which 
is complete in this Part, forms a separate work, which may be 
taken as a companion to all editions of the great dramatist. 

THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND; being a History of the People as 
well as a History of the Kingdom. By George L. Craik and Charles 
MacFarlane, assisted by other Contributors. With Two Thousand 
Woodeuts and One Hundred and Four Portraits on steel. To be 
published in 26 Monthly Parts at 4s. ; and 104 Weekly Numbers at 
ls, Part LL. with Four Portraits on Steel, price 4s, No. V. will 
be published on Saturday, September 5, and continued Weekly, 
price ls, 

THE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS. 
price is, 

OLD ENGLAND'S WORTHITES: a Gallery of Portraits, 
with Memoirs, being a continuation of * Old England,’ Part VILL 
price 1s. 6¢., with a coloured Plate of Milton's Monument. 

THE POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part XIV., 
half, price ls, 

THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA, 
Part XII., Second half, price 9d. 

CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Vol. XX., price 


1s, sewed, 1s, 6d, cloth. 


Part XX., 


Second 


MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Re-issue, Part XXIL, containin 
the World on the Gnomonic Projection, 6 Maps; and Centra 
America, No.2. Price 3s. 6d. plain, and 5s, coloured. Any of the 
Society's Maps may be had separately, price 6d. plain, and 9d, 
coloured. 


KNIGHT'S MONTHLY VOLUME. 
Price 1s, sewed, 1s, 6d. cloth. 

The List of ‘ Knight's Weekly Volume’ comprises 105 Volumes, 
completed on the 27th June. * KNIGHT'S VOLUME FOR ALL 
READERs’ will in future be published MONTHLY; Vol. I. 
appeared on the Ist of July. The Volumes of the few works that 
are not yet completed in the * Weekly Volume’ will be given as 
early as possible, as occasional votumes. The new works of 
*Kyicut’s Montniy Voiume’ will be chosen with reference to the 
principle that has been steadily adhered to, of supplying valuable 
information at the cheapest rate. 


SepremBer 1.—Monthly Volume, 

TWO DISCOURSES OF SCLENCE AND OF POLITICAL 

SCIENCE. By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM. 
Occasional Volume, 

PACON AND HIS WRITINGS. Vol. IL 
August 15.) 

CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
published September 15.) 


(Published on 


Vol, IX. (To be 





22, Ludgate-street, August 20, 1546, 
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8, NEW BURLINGTON-STREBT, Aug. 29, 1846, 
MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Work by the Author of ‘Dr. Hookwell.’ 
THE PENSCELWOOD PAPERS. 


CompsistnG Essays ON 
THE SOULS AND FUTURE LIFE OF ANIMALS. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 
THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 
THE ENDOWMENT OF THE PROTESTANT AND RO- 
MAN CATHOLIC CHURCHES OF IRELAND. 
EDUCATION OF TITE PEOPLY. 
By the Aurnor of ‘Dr. HookweE 1.’ 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


II. 

MRS. ROMER’S PILGRIMAGE to 
the TEMPLES and TOMBS of EGYPT, NUBIA, and 
PALESTINE, in 1845—6. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous En- 
gravings. 


mt. 
EVELYN STUART: a Nove. or 
THE Day. 3 vols. 
Iv. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 
SIR HENRY ELLIS’s NEW SERIES 
of ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE of ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 4 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, (the first two, 
or last two vols. may be had separately to complete sets.) 


v. 
RAVENSNEST ; or, the REDSKINS. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., Author of ‘ The Pilot, 
*The Red Rover,’ ‘ The Pathfinder,’ &c. 3 vols. 


VI. 

LIFE in thee WILDERNESS; or, 
WANDERINGS in SOUTH AFRICA. By HENRY IL 
METHUEN, B.A. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. with numerous Illustra- 
tions. 





Now ready, bound in half-morocco, price 8s. 6d. embellished 
with Portraits of the Countess of Suffolk, Sir Horace 
Mann, Richard Bentley, Esq., and Gay, the Poet, 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
BENTLEY’S 
MODERN LITERATURE, 


CONTAINING 
THE LETTERS OF HORACE 
WALPOLE. 


(To be completed in Six Volumes.) 
*,* Part V. of the above Series is published this day, 
with Portraits of George Selwyn, Hon. Richard Edgeumbe, 
Gilly Williams, and Catherine Clive, price 3s. Gd. 


With an ILLUSTRATION by LEECH, and a PORTRAIT 
of HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN (Author of ‘ The 
Improvisatore,’) from an Original Picture. 


The SEPTEMBER NUMBER, price Half-a-Crown, of 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 


BRIAN O'LINN; or, LUCK IS EVERY- 

THING. 

By W. Hf. MAXWELL, Esq. 

Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,’ ‘ Wild Sports of the 

West,’ &e. 

Italian Scenes. 

A Peep at Seciety, by Alfred 
Crowquill. 


Mr. Ledbury Re-visits Paris, 
and is [gnominiously Expelled 
| froin his Ledgings. by Albert 
he Albigenses and the Trouba-; Smith. With an Illustration 
dours, by Dr. W. C, Taylor. | vy Leech. 
Last Light, bs inneus Danks. | Shots from an old Six-Pounder, 
Yraveis and Travellers in ltaly,| by Portfire. 
by Mrs, Aust | The First Grey-hair. 

Death of vie Bride. The Flaneur in Paris, from the 
An Indian Tragedy, by Agnes, Note-book of a Traveller, by 
sasce!les, the author of * Second Love.’ 
Milits Punishments of the Robin Hood and his Merry Men, 

Homans, by Everard Clive. Memoir of Hans C. Andersen, 
Adventures in New Zealandin with a Portrait. 
ist, 


DONCASTER—ITS SPORTS AND SATURNALIA. 
By the Author of ‘Gaming, Gaming-houses and Gamesters.’ 








Ricuarp Brytiry, New Burlington-strect. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S — 
MONTHLY SERIES 


Original Wiorks of Fiction, Wioqraphy, and Gieneral Literature, 

































ENLARGED PLAN. 


Tur Monrnty Series has been hitherto restricted to Novels and Biography. 


; ; = Its plan is nox 
enlarged, so as to include other kinds of literature. 


The principle of the undertaking is to charge for Works of the first Class less than one-half the cost of 
an equal amount of matter in the ordinary system of publication ; and it now comprises books of Trarel 
and of General Literature, as well as Biography and Fiction. 

The separate publication of Parts having been found inconvenient to purchasers, each Work, whether 
in one or two volumes, is now published complete in the first instance. The number of Publications in 
the year will average not less than a Volume on the First of every alternate Month, 


The simultaneous appearance of two Novels, by a most deservediy popular writer (the Author of 
‘Two Oup Men's Taxes’), one of which, in compliance with the existing system, is charged 10. lls, 64,, 
while the other, in its place, in the Monty Sertss, is sold in volumes for 18s., may be referred to asa 
practical illustration of the scheme which is now enlarged; of which the efficiency is in all Tespects 
increased ; and in which Works of the most distinguished Writers will continue to be presented, with no 
sacrifice of typographical excellence, at one-half the sum of the customary modes of publication, 





WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THE SERIES. 
FATHER DARCY. 


An Historical Romance. 


By the AUTIIOR of ‘TWO OLD MEN’S TALES,’ ‘ MOUNT SOREL,’ &c. 
Ia 2 vols. cloth, price 1%. 


**A remarkable book. For deep and just feeling, for judgment, power, discrimination of character, and delicate per- 
ception of moral and physical beauty, few recent publications can compare with ‘ Father Darcy.’ ”"—Examiner, 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING.| THE LIFE OF MOZART, 
By ROBERT BELL, Author of ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ &c. Including his CORRESPONDENCE. 
Cloth, 9s. HOLMES. Cloth, 9s. 


4 ? . 
THE FALCON FAMILY ; ee pcan I By Mrs. S.C, HALL 
Or, YOUNG IRELAND. A Satirical Novel. Second 2 vols. cloth, 18s. m 
Edition, with a Preface. Cloth, 9s. Recaees x 
MOUNT SOREL; 
LONG ENGAGEMENTS. Or, THE HEIRESS of the DE VERES. A Novel. By 
A TALE of the AFFGHAN REBELLION. Cloth, 
9s. 


By EDWARD 


the Author of ‘Two Old Men's Tales,’ &c. 2 vols 
cloth, 18s. 





EARLY IN SEPTEMBER WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
Complete in One Volume, cloth, price 9s. 


CAMP AND BARRACK ROOM; 
OR, THE BRITISH ARMY AS IT Is. 


By A LATE STAFF-SERGEANT OF THE 13th LIGHT INFANTRY. 


NEW WORKS JUST READY. 
Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo, 


Ry way of Lisbon, Athens, Constantinople, and Jerusalem : pateest ae Steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH, Author of ‘ The Irish Sketch Book.’ ‘ 
sis . SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, small 8vo. price 6s. cloth, (On Sept. 3.) 


A Descriptive Tour in Scotland. 


Ly the Rey. CHAUNCEY HARE TOWNSHEND. With Twelve Mlustrations in Lithography. ' ; 
sida New Edition, 8vo. price 2s. cloth, (published this day). 


Lectures on Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in History. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. Third Edition, post 8vo. price 9s. cloth, (published this day). 


Pa ‘ > r 

The Boy’s Summer Book. _— 

By THOMAS MILLER. Embellished with Thirty-five highly-executed Wood Engravings ont es ows 
Ornamental Title-page beautifully printed in Colours and Gold. Being the first volume of list 

LIBRARY,’ a series of Books for the Young, profusely and beautifully Mlustrated. 


P anton im Sen . 
Smail 8vo, in an elegant stiff cover, price 2s. ( Early in September 


London: Cuarman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 
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LoNDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 29, 1846. 
 ————— 
REVIEWS 


the Punjab; and of the Rise, Pro- 
sss, and Present Condition of the Sect and 
Wation of the Sikhs. 2 vols. Allen & Co. 
its book comes, unfortunately, into the market 
shen the public excitement on the subject of 
ie Punjab is beginning to subside. We are 
gr from thinking, however, that the affairs of 
hat country are finally settled. The dismem- 
iment of the monarchy is not likely to be 
rded with favour by the great majority 
if the Sikhs ; however agreeable it may be 
the inhabitants of Cashmere and the hill 
districts, —the immediate dependents of Golab 
Singh and natural enemies of their south- 
on neighbours. Nay, we doubt whether the 
cange of government will be even agreeable 
the northern people—the military bands in 
the pay of that ambitious chief only excepted, 
His personal character is not one that inspires 
ther attachment or respect. By turns per- 
gious and openly cruel,—always rapacious, and 
dways to be regarded with suspicion,—he is 
not one to remain long at peace, either with the 
accessor of Runjeet or, perhaps, with his new 
ns, The favour shown to him by Lord 
Hardinge is, nevertheless, easily ners. Be- 
|mging to the most powerful family of the hill 
country, with great resources at his command 
ad more than ordinary talents to direct them, 
he might, and probably would, soon have bid 
defiance to the authority of the Court of Lahore. 
Indeed, since the death of Runjeet, he can 
sarcely be said to have respected it. He 
szems to have long seriously meditated the 
establishment of his own Saleeoniiaee: nor 
ould the successors of the ‘ Old Lion’ have kept 
him long in subjection. The dismemberment 
ofthe kingdom, without the interference of our 
Indian Government, would have been the in- 
citable result—unless averted at the cost of 
tn thousand more troops from Europe and at 
least three times that number from the Indian 
povinees. As such an increase of strength re- 
quired time, and the hot season was approach- 
ug, Sir Henry Hardinge had scarcely any re- 
wurce but that of dividing the Sikh power, with 
the view of maintaining his own preponderance. 
but his policy, though on these grounds to be 
commended, can scarcely prove a durable one. 
The ultimate result of our being frequently 
alled on to interfere for the preservation of the 
peace between the two rivals will probably be 
ihe incorporation of at least one of the two 
divisions with our Indian empire.—For these 
rasons, the book before us has still its in- 
terest, 
The information contained in these volumes 
sdetived from the best souree—viz., from the 
Sikhs themselves, We are indebted for it to 
various European officers who were in fre- 


istory of 


ueut contact with that people; especially to 
the late Capt. Murray and Mr. Priusep,—both 


vel-nown functionaries in India. A large 
rtion, indeed, appeared, some twelve years 
#70, i @ publication edited by the latter 
geutleman. The present work, however, con- 
tans fourteen new chapters,—the new matter 
ing the most interesting part of the whole to 
ropeans, 

Whatever may be the future value of the 
Pe to our Indian empire, that value is 
a by a variety of drawbacks. In the 
Ist pn, it is said to be, generally, far from 
ow . 
. fa must either have been some exaggeration 
in early accounts of the fertility of the Punjab, 
"48 condition in this respect has greatly dete- 
‘arated. Mr, Elphinstone says that, except near 


the rivers, no part will bear a comparison with the 
British provinces in India ; that the soil, in the part 
he passed through, was generally sandy, and by no 
means rich, and on the whole, not one-third of the 
country he saw was cultivated. Dr. Jameson repre- 
sents the plain of the Punjab as a waste, compara- 
tively speaking, with occasional cultivation. ‘ Pro- 
ceeding from Lahore to Jelalpore,’ he says, ‘ we pass 
over vast uncultivated tracts, with here and there, in 
the centre of the bushy jungle, a small village, with 
some rich cultivated fields around ; now and then, 
breaking up the monotony of the flat plain, we meet 
with hillocks, marking the sites of towns and villages 
which are now no more, or deep ravines, the haunt 
of the wolf and the jackal. Mr. Vigne, who crossed 
the plains of the Punjab repeatedly, says, they are, 
generally speaking, but partially cultivated. 

Nor is this sterility of soil redeemed by salu- 
brity of climate :— 

“The climate, excepting in the northern and 
mountainous tracts, is dry, very little rain falling in 
the plains, especially in the south. On the hills, as 
well as towards the sea, and where the monsoon is 
felt as far as Lahore, the rains are sometimes heavy. 
In the winter the weather is cold, and even frosty 
during the night. The heat in summer is intense, 
and scarcely tolerable to Europeans, who have ex- 
perienced near Lahore, in June, a temperature of 
113° after ten o'clock a.m. ‘I never felt anything 
like the heat.’ Mr. Osborne says, ‘ even before three 
o’clock in the morning, on the 16th of June, the 
thermometer must have been upwards of 100°, and a 
stifling sultry atmosphere, that made it painful to 
breathe.’ Baron Hugel describes the heat of the 
Punjab as ‘ dreadful.’” 

But the great curse of the country is the 
people themselves. These consist of various 
races,—all hostile to one another, and forming 
elements too discordant ever to combine into 
one harmonious body politic :— 

“The people are of various races ; the hilly pro- 
vinces in the north are inhabited by Tibetans and 
Cashmerians ; and in the plains, Patans and descen- 
dants of Afghan conquerors, and the progeny of 
Hindus from ultra-Sutluj India, are mixed with Jats 
and Cathis, who compose the bulk of the Punjabis, 
properly so called. ‘The Khalas, or Sikhs, do not 
amount to much more than a fourth part of the 
entire population ; there are none westward of the 
Jelum, and to the eastward of Lahore, where they 
are said to predominate, Burnes states that they do 
not compose one-third. ‘It is astonishing,’ says 
Major Lawrence, ‘ how seldom a Sikh is met in what 
is called the Sikh territory.’” 

The Jats, it appears, are of Scythian origin : 

“ Historical associations of much interest attach 
to the Jat race, which is widely disseminated through- 
out India, under the names of Jit, Jut, and Jat; by 
the latter they are known on the Jumna and Ganges; 
by that of Jut, on the Indus and in Saurashtra, and 
as Jits in the Punjab. Evidence from the history of 
different nations, too strong to be resisted, identifies 
them with the Scythian Getes, as they are called by 
classical authors, Yué-che, or Yué-te, as they are 
denominated by the historians of China, whose ori- 
ginal scat was in Central Asia, and who, after extend- 
ing their authority over the modern Afghanistan, 
invaded India in the fifth century, and established 
themselves in the Punjab and in Rajpootana, The 
Jits continued to form powerful communities in these 
countries, and on the east bank of the Indus, for six 
centuries later; Mahmud of Ghuzni encountered a 
desperate resistance from them, in 1026, in the 
neighbourhood of Multan; and Baber complains 
that, in his progress through the Punjab, he was 
assailed by prodigious numbers of Jits. All the tra- 
ditions of the Jits point to the regions west of the 
Indus as the cradle of their race. ‘A Jit informed 
me,’ says Colonel Tod, ‘that their wuttum was far 
beyond the Five Rivers.’ De Guignes and Rémusat, 
from Asiatic authorities, have traced the invasions or 
migrations of the Yué-te from Tartary to the Punjab 
in the fifth and sixth centuries of our era; and the 
overthrow of the great Scythian empire in Central 
Asia by Timur, in 4.p. 1388, occasioned a further 
influx of Getes into the countries of Western India. 





‘This celebrated race,’ observes Colonel Tod, * ap- 





pears to have been the most numerous, as well ar 
the most conspicuous, tribe of ancient Asia, from the 
days of Tomyris and Cyrus, to those of the present 
Jit prince of Lahore,’ namely, Runjeet Singh.” 

The Jats constitute the larger portion of the 
agricultural population. ‘The Cathis are, pro- 
bably, the Cathzi, who offered so much resist- 
ance to the progress of Alexander the Great. 
They are a fine, athletic, and tall race of men, 
often exceeding six feet in height ;—but quarrel- 
some, and having yet to learn as well the duty 
of obedience to lawful authority as that of being 
satisfied with what is their own. The Rajpoots 
need no description from us. The ill-will 
which all these races, more or less, bear each to 
the others, is imbittered by religious differences. 
There are—the Mohammedans, always intole- 
rant, and always on the look out for an oppor- 
tunity of exterminating idolaters; the Brah- 
minists and Buddhists, with their numerous di- 
vergent sects,—anathematizing one another with 
deadly animosity. Then there are the followers 
of Nanuk, the prophet most honoured by the 
Sikhs; who, colazenins to unite the disciples 
of the Arabian with those of the native teachers, 
by adopting opinions common to both, have 
met with the fate of all such trimmers, in the 
contempt of both. Not that, numerically speak- 
ing, these are insignificant, but they have no 
hold on the population at large,—which regards 
them as a mongrel breed. 

The rulers of the Sikhs are rendered odious 
by their vices. Rapacious, arbitrary, tyranni- 
eal, scorning all obligations of morality and 
religion, they are detested by those who have 
the misfortune to serve them :— 

“In the Sikh states, the administration of civil 
and criminal justice is vested in the Sirdar or chief. 
Crimes and trespasses, as in the middle ages, are 
atoned for by money: the fines are unlimited by any 
rule, and generally levied arbitrarily, according to 
the means of the offender, whose property is attached, 
and his family placed under restraint, to enforce pay- 
ment. These amerciaments form a branch of reve- 
nue to the chief, and a fruitful source of peculation 
to his officers, who too frequently have recourse to 
the most harsh and cruel means to elicit confessions, 
and extort money for real or imaginary offences. He 
who gains his point, pays his Shookurana, or present 
of gratitude, and he who is cast, pays his Jureemana, 
or penalty. The wealthy may secure justice, but the 
indigent are likely to obtain something less. The 
larger the bribe the more chance of success. A case 
where the right is clear and undeniable is often 
allowed to lie over, that the present may be aug- 
mented. All officers under the chief, and employed 
by him in districts and departments, fellow his ex- 
ample, but are ultimately thrown into a bora, or 
dungeon, and required to refund; and, when they 
have satisfied the cupidity of their superior, they 
are generally permitted to resume their functions, 
honoured with the shaw], as a mark of favour, Ca- 
pital punishment is very seldom inflicted. ‘The most 
incorrigible culprits are punished with the loss of 
either one or both hands, and deprivation of nose or 
ears; but mutilation is rare, for whoever has the 
means to pay, or can procure a respectable security 
to pay for him within a given time, may expiate the 
most heinous transgressions.” 

But not only are the Sirdars and their subor- 
dinates corrupt ; the people are so too:— 

“ Concerns are transacted by oral testimony, verbal 
agreements, and promises. ‘The test of right is con- 
fined to the memory of the oldest inhabitants of a 
neighbourhood, and tradition preserves old custome. 
Falsehood, fraud, and perjury are the natural conco- 
mitants of such a mode of conducting affairs. Money, 
fear, and favour can purchase an oath, can determine 
a village boundary dispute, and screen a criminal 
from detection, and the infliction of punishment. In 
some instances, an accused person will call for the 
dibb, or ordeal of innocence, plunge his fingers in 
boiling oil, bear a heated ploughshare on his hands 
for 50 to 100 yards, challenge his accuser to the 
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trial by water, and, if he escape unhurt, his purity 
is declared, and freely acknowledged.” 

Superstition is universal amongst the Sikhs :— 

“ Good and bad omens, lucky and unlucky days, 
and particular hours of the day and night for com- 
mencing a journey and returning home, are carefully 
observed by the Sikhs, and by all other classes in the 
Punjab, whether engaged in the most momentous 
enterprises or in the common concerns of life. To 
hear a partridge call on your right hand as you enter 
a town—cranes passing from left to right—meeting a 
bareheaded person—a jackass braying as you enter 
a town or village—a dog shaking his head and ears 
on quitting home—to meet a corpse or a Bramin— 
to hear a female jackal howling during the night— 
sneezing on going out or coming into a house or 
room, &c. &c.,—are bad omens. The contrary are 
good omens: to hear a partridge call on your left— 
cranes passing from right to left—to meet a Mehtur 
or Sweeper—to behold pearls in your sleep, &c. If 
a Mussulman dream of seeing the moon, it is as 
good as an interview with the prophet. Prior to the 
field being taken with an army, a visit of ceremony 
being paid to a distant friend, or a pilgrimage being 
made, the Muhurut, or auspicious moment for de- 
parture and return, must be predicted by a Pundit ; 
and the Pundit on his part is guided by the jogme, 
or spirits, which pervade every quarter of the com- 
pass. To avert the pernicious consequences likely 
to ensue from unfavourable prognostics or dreams, 
charity is recommended, and in general given very 
freely, on such occasions, by natives of rank and 
wealth. These, and many hundred other absurd 
prejudices and superstitious notions, are carried into 
the most solemn affairs of state. It was no uncom- 
mon practice of Runjeet Singh, when he contem- 
plated any serious undertaking, to direct two slips of 
paper to be placed on the Grant*h Sohil, or sacred 
volume of the Sikhs. On the one was written his 
wish, and on the other the reverse. A little boy 


was then brought in, and told to bring one of the 
slips, and, whichever it might happen to be, his 


highness was as satisfied as if it were a voice from 
heaven.” 


If the vigorous mind of Runjeet himself 
could be thus affected, what could be expected 
from his people? His death-bed exhibits a 
wretched scene of feebleness in this respect :— 

“When Runjeet became aware of the fatal cha- 
racter of his disorder, he seemed for days to struggle 
with death, and still clang with mad tenacity to an 
existence which had now no enjoyment to offer him 
that he had not exhausted. He had recourse to 
priests and holy men, whose effectual intervention 
with heaven, by a perversity of which all countries, 
in all ages, have furnished examples, he hoped could 
be purchased by gold. Even his avarice yielded to 
this exigency, and he lavished with almost wanton 
prodigality his immense treasures amongst sordid 
pundits, fakite, and devotees of all sorts, who flocked 
from every quarter to Lahore, allured by the liberal 
prices he paid for prayers. Hisalms were distributed, 
without discrimination, amongst Hindus and Nanuk- 
Shahis, Bramins and Sodees; Gya and Juggernat 
participated in the spoil with Amritsur and other 
Sikh shrines. The nearer the dreaded moment 
seemed to approach, the more eager was his hankering 
for life, and the more undistinguishing and boundless 
his profusion. Jagirs were assigned to temples; his 
elephants, even his beloved horses, were parted with; 
steeds with jewelled saddles, cows with gilded horns, 
golden chairs and golden bedsteads, were sent to pro- 
pitiate the various deities; his pearls and gems, even 
the jewels which had been recently presented to 
him by the representative of the British nation, were 
bartered for even the chance of a few additional 
moments of existence. It has been computed that, 
on the day of his death, the wealth bestowed by Run- 
jeet in pious gifts amounted to more than a million 
sterling. As a last resource, two hours before his 
death, that matchless diamond, the Koh-i-noor, for 
the possession of which he had violated the laws of 
hospitality and perpetrated a cruel robbery, was sent 
for, to be dispatched as a gift to adorn the image of 
Juggernat ; but now his successor, and his ministers 
and courtiers (who were invaded by fears that no- 
thing would be left for their cupidity), interposed, 
and represented that such a jewel, which the whole 
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revenue of India could not re-purchase, was an alms 
too precious to be conferred upon Bramins. The 
other gifts, however, continued till the evening of the 
27th of June, 1839, when, after a succession of faint- 
ing fits, his mental faculties remaining unimpaired till 
thelast, the Maharaja expired,at the age of fifty-eight.” 

The origin of this adventurer was very 
humble. The first of his known ancestors (who 
lived in the eighteenth century) was a Jat 
named Desoo, whose entire patrimony consisted 
of three ploughs and a well. Nodh, the son 
of Desoo, was the first to embrace the Sikh 
religion; and worldly advancement was the 
immediate result. Churut Singh, the son of 
Nodh, became a leader of banditti,—no disho- 
nourable occupation in the Punjab. At this time, 
the feeble measures of the Afghan sultans, whose 
deputies ruled at Lahore, encouraged the ambi- 
tion and daring of Runjeet’s immediate ancestors. 
The defeat of Ahmed Shah, in 1764, and the 
consequent partition of the Punjab among the 
native chiefs of the Sikh sect, as Sirdars (heads 
alike of the civil and military jurisdictions), were 
not fruitless to the grandfather of Runjeet. 
Maha Singh, the father of Runjeet, trod in the 
steps of Churut; and, partly by matrimonial 
alliance partly by conquest, added consider- 
ably to the family power. Runjeet, as we all 
know, completed their work. The successive 
steps by which he fought or intrigued his way 
to the supreme government of the country,— 
by which he united elements so discordant into 
one powerful state,—are minutely given in these 
volumes, and cannot be read without interest. 
That interest, however, is often of a painful 
character. Whatever may be our admiration 
for the chief's commanding talents, indefatigable 
activity, and invincible perseverance, we are 
shocked at his unblushing rapacity, cold-blooded 
cruelty, and consummate perfidy. On the 
whole, his career was beneficial to India. His 
possession of the whole Lahore territory was 
reinforced by the conquest of Multan and 
Cashmere,—with other territories west of the 
Indus, or bordering on the Thibetian chain 
of mountains. In 1833, his independence was 
acknowledged by the Sultan of Cabul,—who 
had need of his alliance against an usurper of 
his throne. This titular acknowledgment, how- 
ever, was of less effect than the sword of Run- 
jeet,—the real weapon of his independence. 

The wisdom with which the new monarch 
availed himself of European discipline for his 
armies is well known. It was in March 1822, 
that Ventura and Allard, two French disbanded 
officers, arrived at Lahore, soliciting employ- 
ment; which, after due caution, was given to 
them. Their success attracted other adven- 
turers,—not the least remarkable of whom was 
Avitabili :— 

“General Avitabili, a Neapolitan, according to 
Baron Hiigel, formerly an officer of Murat’s army 
and court, and a pupil of the Polytechnic School at 
Paris, entered Runjeet’s service in 1830, and was at 
first appointed governor of Vuzeerabad ; while there, 
he almost rebuilt the town in the European style, 
making the streets wide enough to admit a carriage 
with four horses, and introducing other improvements, 
to theastonishment of the natives. His government 
of Peshawur is thus spoken of by Major Lawrence 
(Ady. in the Punjab, vol. i. p. 43): * Of Avitabili 
the most lenient view that can be taken is, to consider 
him as set in authority over savage animals,—not as 
a ruler over reasonable beings ; as one appointed to 
grind down a race, who bear the yoke with about as 
good a grace as “a wild bull in a net,” and who, 
catching their ruler for one moment asleep, would 
soon cease to be governed. But the ground of com- 
plaint alleged against him is, that he “ acts as a savage 
among savage men,” instead of showing them that a 
Christian can wield the iron sceptre without staining 
it by needless cruelty; without following some of 
the worst fashions of his worst neighbours. Under 
his rule, summary hangings have been added to the 





a 
native catalogue of punishments, and no); C= 
either when potead » used ; a re ca tales 
adding two or three to the string suspended _ 
gibbet, on special days and festivals, added to 
evident habitual carelessness of life lead nr 
that small pains are taken to distinguish Heda 
innocence and guilt, and that many a man, j 
of the alleged crime, pays with his life hee 
blood. It is the general's system, when, hw . 
happens, a Sikh, or any other of his own m “x 
appears at or near any village in the Puhese, ter. 
tory, to fine that village, or to make it give y 
murderer or murderers. The latter is the a 
plan ; a victim or victims are given Up, and justice j 
satisfied. He might be as energetic and . 
he pleased, and no one would object to his deal 
with a lawless people in such a Way as to restrain 
their evil practices; but such scenes as frequent! 
occur in the streets of Peshawur, equally reveling 
to humanity and decency, might be dispensed with, 
Still, General Avitabili has many of the attributes of 
a good ruler; he is bold, active, and intelligent, sei 
everything with his own eyes; up early and late Ht 
has, at the expense of his own character for humanity 
by the terror of his name, saved much life, Teisbut 
just to state, that the peaceful and well-di 
inhabitants of Peshawur, both Hindu and Mahome. 
dan, united in praise of his administration, though al 
with one voice declared that mercy seldom mingled 
in his decrees. Believed to fear neither man no 
devil, Avitabili keeps down by grim fear what noth 
else would keep down—the unruly spirits around bin, 
who, if let slip, would riot in carnage ; his severity 
may, therefore, be extenuated, as the least of ty 
evils.’ ”’” 

Of Golab Singh, the new Maharaja, we have 
ample accounts in this work. His history, hov- 
ever, is so closely interwoven with that of Ru- 


jeet as to afford no room for criticism withir 


reasonable limits. To the book itself we must 

refer our readers. If we are not greatly de 

ceived, they will think, with us, that, though 

Golab may be more politic than most, he isin 

every other respect as bad as any, of the Sikhs, 

—We will only add of these volumes, that the 

reader will find there a full, clear, connected 

and accurate account of the Punjab and its 
eventful history. 

Moral and Religious Tales for the Young of th 
Hebrew Faith. Adapted from the Frenchol 
‘Les Matinées du Samedi’ of G. Ben Levi 
By A. Abraham. Whittaker & Co. 

Tuoven these ‘Tales’ are professedly designed 

for Jewish children, they have (in the or 

ginal French) found their way into Christien 
families,—and been read by the latter, perhaps, 

more than by the former. They are known o 

the Italians and to the Germans, in their 

spective languages ; and Mr. Abraham thinks 
they will be no less acceptable to an English 
public. To those of his own communion they 

will be welcome, doubtless; and we find m 

reason why they should not be read by Protest 

ant children—since they contain nothing offen- 
sive to the Christian faith, nor in especial vind- 
cation of the Jewish. The book goesno 

than the inculcation of reverence for the Se 
preme Being and respect for the moral virtues 

In manner it much resembles ‘Stretch’s Beauties 

of History,’—though less comprehensive, 

far inferior in literary merit to that popular 

work. Indeed, in that point of view, #5 

scarcely deserving of its European reputation 

A specimen or two may, however, be offered of 

a work of which its editor, with amusing ¢ 

thusiasm, says, that it has been «translated for 

the profound thinkers of Germany and the clas 

readers of Italy.” The following is a 

enough :— 


“ Abraham and the Idols. 

“At the period when the first of our holy Lf 
triarchs lived, idolatry prevailed in the adoration 0 
the images of men, animals, plants, and fantaste 
forms caryed in wood, cut in stone, or cast im 
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ignorance and superstition attributed a 


ip which 1gn°r rah, the father of Abraham, ma- 


oe rel and adored idols—a worship which was 
¢ to the superior sense of his son. One 
when Abraham found himself alone, an old man 
ted himself at the storehouse of Terah’s idols 


one. ‘How old are you?” asked Abra- 
0 ee old man replied, ‘ Eighty years.’ * How ! 
art ee so old, would you adore an image which 
rye workmen of my father made but yesterday ?” 
The old man understood Abraham, and went away 
jgned. A young woman succeeded him, bringing 
sh of food as an offering to the idols of Terah. 
‘ do not eat only,’ said Abraham, ‘ try to make 
them take the food from your hands.’ The young 
yonan, having made yo a success, 
, no longer deluded. raham imme- 
broke all dn puenel idols except the largest 
in the hand of which he placed a hammer. When 
Teah returned, and saw the havoc, he stormed with 
‘on: but his son said to him, ‘ It is this large 
Po tbat has done this. A good woman having 
brought some food to the gods, they eagerly fell 
upon the offering, without asking permission of the 
and most ancient of their number. This 
gfended him, and he revenged himself by thus 
treating them.’ ‘ Wouldst thou then deceive thy 
father” replied Terah, full of wrath; * knowest 
thou not, that these images = a ay = 
eany movement?’ ‘If so,’ exclaime ra- 
ot io you consider them as gods, and why 
would you compel me to worship them ?” ” 

Both the editor and the author (if he may be 
socalled who does no more than string together 
moral sayings by way of illustration to the 
stories which he translates) relate such legends 
a this from their Rabbinical writings with all 
becoming gravity. The following account of the 
Taaael Maleneaties—aell known to Chris- 
tian and Jewish commentators alike—adds an- 
other to the many proofs of how little the cha- 
neter of the man can be predicted from that of 
the child :— 

“The Preacher of Cordova. 

“‘T tell thee thou makest me miserable. I would 
niher see thee dead than ignorant. Thou wilt be 
won thirteen years of age, and thou wilt learn no- 
thing. I pray to God that he may graciously release 
me from thee.’ Thus spoke a learned Israelite, of 
Cordova, to his son, whom, overcome by his passion, 
hestruck in the face, and returned to his chamber, 
vithout even casting a look at him. The poor lad 
culd with difficulty see that the injury he had just 
received caused the blood to rush from his face, 
vhen, at the same time, his eyes were filled with 
teas at the sight of paternal distraction. He re- 
mained absorbed in doleful reflections, and then 
resolutely said, ‘Come, I must take my departure ; 
uy father is right, I am an idler. Either my intelli- 
gence has not been well developed, or I have been 
taught in a defective manner. I learn nothing here, 
ad am an object of shame and grief to my father. 
let r ea the world is large. I feel within me 
a to be instructed, and a secret voice tells me 
-_ succeed.’ Some days afterwards, the son of 

m arrived on foot at Lucena, and went to the 
howe of Rabbi Meir-ben-Joseph, who taking him 
fot a poor orphan without resources, received him 
ud commenced his education. Stimulated by the 
desire of regaining the good graces of his father, the 
young man laboured with zeal, and became one of 
the most distinguished of Rabbi Meir’s pupils. In 
the mean time, the father knew not what had become 

son, whom he tenderly loved, and thought was 
lost to him for ever. He reproached himself for his 
"gorous conduct, and did not allow a day to pass 
without thinking of, and praying for, his outcast son. 
Twenty years passed, and still no tidings of him. 
One day it was rumoured at Cordova that a young 
come to obtain permission to preach in 
thesynagogue. As they extolled the knowledge of 
tts preacher, Maimon joined the crowd which filled 
He pnagoeue the following Sabbath to hear him. 
; din the pulpit a handsome young man, 
& quick eye and modest demeanour. His pa- 
weal palpitated, as he said sorrowfully to him- 
wl, ‘If my son yet lives, that is the age he will be. 
What for my old days, if I could also 





hear him preach in the synagogue.’ The young 
preacher commenced, and all were astonished at his 
wisdom and eloquence. But the tone of that voice 
troubled old Maimon ; a dimness covered his eyes; 
his knees trembled ; and when the sermon was con- 
cluded, amid the clamour of unanimous eulogiums, 
the pale old man fixed his humid eye with anxiety 
on the young preacher, who, whilst speaking, had 
not taken his look from him. On leaving the pulpit, 
the orator tore himself from the eager congratula- 
tions of the elders, and approached old Maimon, 
saying, ‘I am your son: do you find me worthy of 
returning before you? The father pressed his son 
to his heart, overwhelmed him with caresses, and 
exclaimed, ‘Now then, I can die.” * You shall 
live, my father, to sustain me in new studies which 
I will undertake, to prove myself worthy of your 
guidance.’ This modest young scholar, this good 
son, called himself afterwards Maimonides, and was 
surnamed the light of Israel. His name is canon- 
ized as a Talmudist, philosopher and physician.” 

This little book is not well translated, as the 
reader of these extracts will have seen—or, if 
Mr. Abraham pleases, it is not well ‘ adapted.” 
Some of the language is not English, and there 
are not a few blunders. Of Abarbanel we are 
told that he was “ of a family descended from 
David,” —which is more than any Jew on earth 
can prove. Josephus, we learn, was born 
thirty-eight years before the birth of. Christ :— 
if so, as he died a.p. 93, he must have been 
extremely old. We know, on the contrary, 
that he did not reach his sixty-fifth year. 





A Pilgrimage to the Temples and Tombs of 
Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, in 1845-6. By 
Mrs. Romer. 2 vols. Bentley. 

As in the case of her former book of travels,— 
‘The Rhone, the Darro, and the Guadalquivir’ 
[ Ath. No. 816],—the clever lady who has here 
“come into court’’ seems more solicitous to in- 
vent a resonant title, and discover an inge- 
nious excuse for writing and publishing her 
journals, than is either unaffected or reasonable. 
She likes pen and ink, “and there’s an end 
on’t’”’—so far as any need of apology is con- 
cerned. When her pleasure is over, ours be- 
gins. We like reading what she writes; and 
should accept it contentedly, without the tale of 
Pencil-monger on the Boulevards of Paris,— 
which was her former preamble,—or the tire- 
some plaidoyer touching that ill-used woman 
Mrs. Harris we have on the present occasion 
to go through, ere we find ourselves “ safely 
landed at Valetta,” and on the eve of starting 
for the Temples, the Tombs,—it would have 
been only fair to add, the Shops and the Ha- 
rems—of the East. 

Even after ‘ Edthen,’ and Titmarsh’s ‘ Tour,’ 
Mrs. Romer’s ‘ Pilgrimage’ will be read with 
pleasure. She stands, it is true, at the oppo- 
site extreme from those gentlemen,—who, it will 
be recollected, were both sparing of enthusiasm ; 
whereas to her we are sometimes tempted to 
ery, with Richardson’s Lady G—, ‘I will have 
nothing that begins with O!” We can the less 
excuse Mrs. Romer’s ejaculation, that she is 
under no necessity of resorting to it as an 
escape from description :—as the following pic- 
ture of her first glimpse of Cairo will sufficiently 
prove :— 

“This morning I awoke in a new world! The 
sun, the bright sunshine of Egypt, streamed in golden 
rays through the curtains of the vast projecting 
window of my bedchamber ; strange, unwonted noises 
were heard in the street below, and roused me from 
a dream of home. * * Early as the hour was, the 
space before the hotel was already full of life, and 
movement, and noise (for nothing here is done 
quietly). Near the door were kneeling two camels 
laden with stones, and growling vehemently ; notwith- 
standing the blows rained upon them by their drivers, 
they would not get up—they had been overloaded, 
or badly loaded, and refused to rise until their bur- 





thens should be more equitably disposed of ; and this, 
their firm determination, they conveyed to their 
task-masters by sounds and gestures not to be mis- 
understood. * * Here a group of old Arabs in huge 
white turbans, squatted under a wall, were waving 
their fly-flappers over the heaps of flat cakes of 
bread and ripe dates that were spread upon the ground 
before them for sale. There stood a serpent-charmer, 
with a large living snake coiled twice round his neck, 
and a bag full of lively vipers in each hand, offering 
his services to whoever wished their premises to be 
cleared of such unwelcome guests. In the centre of 
the place were gathered together twenty or thirty 
donkies, all ready caparisoned for hire, with high- 
fronted saddles, covered with red morocco and carpets 
spread over them, fit to carry gentleman or lady; 
and their noisy drivers standing by, vociferating 
among themselves as Arabs only can do; their dark 
slender limbs covered merely with a blue cotton shirt, 
the sleeves of which are gracefully drawn up with 
cords that cross the shoulders, their swarthy faces 
surmounted by a voluminous white turban, scarcely 
one among them possessing two eyes, such are the 
ravages of ophthalmia in thisclime! And lo! im- 
mediately facing my window rises the tall minaret 
of a neighbouring mosque, and from its upper gallery 
sounded the deep-toned cry of the Muezzin calling 
the Faithful to prayer. * * And now rushed by a 
half-naked Arab, running at the top of his speed, 
and loudly cracking a long whip to clear the way for 
the Caireen gentleman in silken robes, who followed 
upon a richly caparisoned steed, all covered with vel- 
vet, and gold, and tassels, his pipe-bearer riding close 
beside him. And hark! what shrieks and shouts are 
those that ever and anon rise above the noise and 
clamour of the scene below? The Moristan (or 
public madhouse) of Cairo is close by, and the frantic 
merriment and wild yells of its wretched inmates 
mingle in strange discordance with the busy hum of 
every-day life.” 

We can do no better for the introduction of 
our readers to the character of these volumes, 
than transfer a few of the pictures from their 
pages to our own. Here is a sketch of the 
master-spirit of Cairo :—and it may be well to 
explain that Mr. P. was a Quaker gentleman, 
whom Mrs. Romer’s party had casually encoun- 
tered :— 

“ We were riding en file through a very crowded 
thoroughfare, Mr. P. immediately preceding me, 
when to my dismay I beheld a man, brandishing a 
long courbash, rush through the throng, and inflict a 
violent blow upon our unoffending friend, followed 
by a second one applied to his equally unoffending 
donkey. The first impulse of Mr. P. was to raise 
his whip and return the blow; but the influence of 
those conscientious scruples which forbid to the 
members of his religious persuasion all violent mea- 
sures, or the indulgence of angry recrimination, 
quickly resumed its empire over his well-regulated 
mind, and his hand fell without having visited the 
outrage he had received upon its author, although I 
could see, from the flush on his cheek and the sparkle 
in his eye, that the triumph of principle over passion 
had not been achieved without an inward struggle. 
All this had passed so rapidly that no time had been 
left us even to conjecture its meaning; but I believe 
that I too was coming in for my share of the assault 
and battery dealt around by this apparent maniac, 
when Mohammed, rushing towards me, seized the 
bridal of my donkey, and suddenly backing it into a 
corner, explained the whole affair by exclaiming, 
*Mouammep Au!’ Back fell the crowd; all the 
gentlemen of our party immediately dismounted and 
uncovered, (with the exception of our friend, whose 
peculiar tenets again prescribed that he should 
pursue another course,) and onward galloped two 
men on horseback, followed by an escort mounted on 
dromedaries, the foremost of whom bore the Viceroy’s 
prayer-carpet ; then came the Viceroy, seated alone 
in an European caléche, drawn by four fine greys, his 
coachman and two footmen dressed in scarlet-and- 
gold Memlook habits ; and the cortége was closed by 
another escort on dromedaries, carrying the Pasha’s 
chibouques, enclosed in crimson-and-gold cases, with 
their accompanying apparatus of large silver censers 
for containing fire. ‘The speed with which his High- 
ness was driven compelled the dromedaries to proceed 
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at a long trot, a pace which produces the most ludi- 
crous effect in these uncouth-looking animals ; never- 
theless we could not but agree that they looked 
thoroughly in keeping with the cortege of an African 
potentate. Mohammed Ali graciously returned the 
salutations of our party.” 


The marriage procession described at pp. 87, 
88, 89, was gayer, though not so grand: but 
the music which went before the bride, —a 
full band of “ pipes, flutes, tambourines, dara- 
bookhas (a sort of Arab drum, beaten on 
with the hands), guitars made out of cocoa- 
nuts, and violins with one string, accompanied 
by singing and clapping of hands,” is described 
as dreadful to hear. This pagan charivari, 
however, is not worse than the Christian pistol- 
shooting as the bride went home; which is—or 
recently was—the practice in many parts of 
Saxony and Bohemia. We trust that Cairo 
will not lose this primitive orchestra, or other 
of its oricntalisms, owing to its being now 
so great a station on the road to India. Alas! 
few are the costumes or customs which will long 
stand before “the pink and blue bonnets” of 
perpetual ladies’ maids, and the “ dandy tra- 
velling caps” of Brave Couriers! They have 
un-Rhined the Rhine —desecrated Paris (as 
Lady Morgan will attest) by introducing but- 
tered muffins and bottled porter — filled the 
Piazza at Venice with May-Fair gossip ;—and, 
now, they are ‘‘up and at” the East, in squad- 
rons! For a while longer yet, however, the 
pilgrim who prefers primitive life to French 
millinery may escape from the distracting in- 
fluence of these caravans by following Mrs. 
Romer’s plan—‘“ taking to the water.” Mr. 
Walne allowed her the use of his dahabieh, 
“The Swift; and Mohammed Abdul Atti, 
“ our dragoman,”’ purveyed a complete crew 
(whom he managed vi e¢ armis), and a famous 
cooking apparatus; and away the party glided 
from Cairo. 

We purposely forbear extracting a clever 
description of Luxor, and another of Esneh. 
A ride through the bazaar at Es-souan intro- 
duced Mrs. Romer to her first specimens of 
those peculiar tatooed people, the Berbers. But 
the passage of the First Cataract is the best 
picture in this voyage; and, though it be some- 
what of the widest, we must have it in pre- 
ference :— 

“ We had been told that a strong wind was neces- 
sary to carry us through, as for the greater part of 
the way tracking is out of the question ; and that 
travellers are frequently delayed for days and weeks, 
awaiting that indispensable auxiliary. But on the 


morning after our arrival at Es-souan, the auspicious 
wind set in, and everything augured a prosperous 


ascent. At ten o’clock yesterday morning, the Reis 
of the Cataract took possession of the Dahabieh 
with twenty of his men (as many as we could well 
accommodate in addition to our own crew, the re- 
maining eighty being sent on to the point where 
their services would be more immediately required), 
and we started with all our sails set, and quickly left 
the town of Es-souan behind us. And soon the 
wildness of the Cataract burst upon us in all its 
splendour ; after the tame scenery which charac- 
terises the banks of the Nile from Alexandria to Es- 
souan, it was quite refreshing to our eyes to rest upon 
something rugged, and differing in form from the 
eternal dhorra fields and palm-trees. The com- 
mencement of the Cataract presents a complete 
Archipelago of granite rocks, some red, others black, 
and shining in the sun, as though highly polished, 
with various torrents rushing between them in all 
directions. These rocks are of the most extraordi- 
nary forms ; now awful, now grotesque, they look as 
old as the earth itself—the skeletons of the ante- 
diluvian world! On the western shore the sands of 
the Great Desert, yellow as gold, and rippled by the 
action of the winds into wavelets, descend to the 
water's edge interspersed with great masses of black 
basalt ; on the east, rock rises above rock of granite, 





piled up in such strange and uncouth forms, that one 
is led to attribute to some terrific volcanic eruption, 
—to one of those early revolutions of the elements 
which changed the surface of the globe, the creation 
of that chaotic wilderness. The breeze held strong ; 
and well it was that it did so, for I cannot conceive 
how destruction could be avoided, if, for one moment, 
the impelling power should be overcome by the re- 
sistance of the torrent we were driven through. Here 
and there our course lay between rocks narrowing so 
closely together, and towering to such a height, that 
the wind was momentarily taken out of our sails, 
and, I assure you, such moments were awful, for it 
was just a struggle whether the impetus with which 
we entered the narrow pass would carry us through 
it or not. And often there was a momentary pause, 
when that struggle rendered the boat stationary, 
while the sails fluttered like an expiring pulse ;—but 
again the breeze filled them, and the screams and 
shouts of the two crews would be converted into an 
hurrah of confidence andtriumph. At each of those 
intervals, our good Reis Ali would leave his post at 
the prow of the vessel, in order to give me assurances 
of safety, and encourage me with a cheerful * Taieed 
Taieeb ! (very well, very good,) by which kind pro- 
cess I became convinced, that not only had we 
already encountered some danger, but that more 
lay before us—a conviction but too well founded, as 
you will soon see. I had established for myself a 
test of the safety of our progress, which inspired me 
with more confidence than the friendly visits of Reis 
Ali; and this was our excellent cook, Hadgee Mus- 
tapha, whose little portable kitchen, in which he 
performs such great feats, is placed just opposite to 
the awning where I was standing. There he was, 
fixed to his post, and, in the midst of the deafening 
noise and bustle around, imperturbably making pre- 
parations for dinner, which I began to think it 
doubtful that we should ever eat. But his unruffled 
sang froid satisfied me that he, who is a Nile bird, 
thought that there was no danger ; and, in my fan- 
cied security, I lost sight of the fact that as a Moslem 
and a Fatalist,—above all, as a cook,—he was in 
religion and honour bound to show an immovable 
countenance—to leave the boat to its fate, and to 
stick to his casseroles, and snap his fingers at the 
Cataracts. Thus matters stood at noon; and, in 
reply to the anxious inquiries I addressed to Mo- 
hammed, he declared that we should soon arrive at 
that part of the Cataract called the Bab, or gate, 
where the eighty men were stationed to track the 
boat up the rapids; and, that operation once achieved, 
half an hour would bring us to the island of Phile, 
where all our troubles would be over. Scarcely had 
he made me that assurance, when the Swift entered 
one of those short but furious torrents, through which 
the practicable channel lies. <A scene of general 
confusion ensued ; I heard the voice of every man 
of the two crews screaming in angry vociferation, 
and the hoarse shouts of the Reis loud above the 
rest,—I saw Mohammed draw his sabre, and rush 
towards the spot where the Reis of the Cataract’s 
pilot was stationed. I was immediately conscious 
that our onward course was not only arrested, but 
that we were retrograding ; for the surrounding rocks, 
which, but an instant before, we were rapidly passing 
by, now appeared to be running away from us ahead. 
I looked up and saw the sails trembling ;—I looked 
forward, and oh, comble de désespoir! beheld the 
cook drop a pudding-mould from his hand, and, 
seizing one of the poles which the crew employed to 
prevent the vessel wearing round, go heartily to work 
with the rest. All is lost, thought I, since Hadgee 
Mustapha abandons his pudding! The next moment 
a hollow, grating noise was heard, and my sinister 
apprehensions were confirmed ; the boat had struck ; 
—luckily, it was by the stern, which held her fast, 
and prevented her swinging round with her broadside 
upon the rocks, where she must have been dashed to 
pieces. The necessary precautions for such a casualty 
had been provided, and two of our men instantly 
threw themselves into the stream, and swam to an 
adjoining rock with ropes, which they made fast 
there, and thus established such a fulcrum to pull 
upon, as secured her from swinging round by the 
head. Meanwhile, the pilot who had been provided 
by the Reis of the Cataract, and whose negligent 
steering had brought us to this perilous pass, aban- 
doned the helm, and jumping into the river, swam 





over to the eastern shore, and m i 
the Desert. While we were Iving * 
ment, every bump which the keel 
rocks sounding like death knocking 
the surrounding rocks suddenly swa 


eacape ; 
in this predic. 
Bave against 

at the door, al] 
. rm, i 
Nubians, who sprang up, like Roderick. Dm 
from what, but an instant before, appeared a 
lifeless solitude. On such occasions, [ vw Ad i 
those people always lie in wait and Present them. 
selves at the critical moment, either to obtain 
bachshish, if assistance be possible, or to assum, . 
character of wreckers if misfortune js rato 
Many of them approached the Dahabieh seated 
upon trunks of trees, and using their hands 
paddles, the common mode of crossing the tine 
adopted by this primitive race; but we rejected then 
services, having as many hands on board as We te. 
quired. At last, by dint of the greatest exertion, w 
were got off the rock that held us by the stern om 
alas! it was to fall from Scylla to Charybdis_for 
before we could once more get headway upon the boa ‘ 
she struck again and this time she sprung a my 
There was nothing to be done but to run her u 
the sands of an adjacent island, and to send to the 
nearest village for workmen to come and Tepair the 
mischief done ; we then arranged ourselves for the 
remainder of the day and night. For the honour 
and credit of Hadgee Mustapha, I must tell you that 
our dinner betrayed no symptoms of the confusion 
and terror that had presided over its arrangements: 
and that his pudding, notwithstanding the ominous 
interruption that it had encountered, was one of the 
very best he ever concocted.” 


These perils, however, proved child’s play to 
what followed; but for this we must refer the 
reader to the book,—as we wish to treat him to 
a visit of the Frank lady to the Nubian prinee, 
Hussein Kiashef, in his court at Derr:— 


“The Kiashef’s palace is a mud edifice, rather of 
a better and more spacious description than those of 
his subjects, and is preceded by sundry court-yards 
and flights of broken steps, in which we found no 
guard of honour, or any living thing in waiting but 
some meagre-looking goats and a multitude of pi. 
geons. However, at the entrance of his audience 
chamber we were received by a dozen attendants 
dressed in white shirts and turbans, and found the 
Kiashef himself, a fine-looking old man, standing in 
the middle of the room to receive us. This room, 
an exceedingly large one, is covered in with beams 
of palm-trees thatched over with the dried leaves of 
that (in this country) tree of all work. The mud 
walls, guiltless of either paper or paint, and in all 
the beautiful simplicity of Nile slime hardened in 
the sun, looked perfectly clean, as did the clay floor, 
in the middle of which was a circular heap of ashes 
hollowed out in the centre and filled with live em- 
bers—a strange adjunct in such a climate, when! 
tell you that the temperature at this moment is that 
of June in Italy. At the upper end of the room was 
spread a large Persian carpet, upon which were 
placed the Prince’s cushions, and to the left of him 
was a smaller Persian carpet furnished in the same 
manner with cushions. Upon these we were directed 
to take our seats, while our host with great dignity 
assumed his at the head of the room, and desired 
Mohammed to sit upon the edge of his carpet to in- 
terpret for us. Opposite to us on a mat were squatted 
five Nubians in very fierce-looking turbans, with thei 
slippers placed before them—the notabilities of the 
place ; for on my asking who they were, Mohammed 
very naively replied that they were ‘the Mollah and 
the great lawyers of Derr—what you call in England 
the Attorney-General and Lord Brougham.’ (And 
here, par parenthdse, I must tell you that whenever 
Mohammed is alluding to the Scheikh-ul-Islam, 
head of the Mahometan religion at Cairo, he in 
variably calls him the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
by which parallel he fancies he renders the functions 
of that personage more intelligible to us.) On the 
wall behind the Prince were suspended his Nubian 
arms, consisting of the broad-bladed sword peculiar 
to this country, a dagger, shield, and gun. 
lower end of the room was occupied by the house- 
hold servants standing; and I should imagine, from 
the rolls of mats and cushions that were piled up 
there, it must be converted into a dormitory at night. 
* * T was then conducted to the hareem; 
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= connubial establishment consisting of 
a aie and three Abyssinian slaves, 
= number of attendants, and children in plenty. 
tion took place in a sort of al fresco cham- 
ie balf of which oy is en “ from on — 
‘ ven palm-leaves; a large mat of the 
mye en fm prettily woven in different 
colours Was spread under this awning, and there my 
uetors (half-a-dozen of Hussein Kiashef 8s male 
household) directed me to seat myself. But I re- 
‘ned standing until the ladies entered, which they 
tly did in a crowd, smelling so abominably of 
eastor-0il, that I almost sickened at their approach. 
They all touched my hands several times, the mode 
gsalatation in this part of the world, and said some- 
thing which of course I did not understand, to which 
[replied by saying something equally unintelligible 
them ; and we then seated ourselves upon the 
pat and looked at each other, no doubt with similar 
gntiments of curiosity and — the reverse of admira- 
tion, These ladies a _ — hes 
lity is exactly like the fleece of a black 
pang sooty, rusty colour), in the Nubian 
fxhion, and so abundantly anointed with castor-oil, 
that it distilled all down their cheeks and saturated 
their garments. Their faces are tattooed on the chin 
and cheeks with blue stars, the under lip is dyed 
blue, and the eyelids stained with kohkl, which en- 
larges and lengthens the appearance of the eyes, and 
is thought to add to their brilliancy. You must not, 
however, imagine that my Princesses are negresses ; 
they are of the Berber race, which, although — 
back, is very comely, and possesses none of the 
negro characteristics of face or form. They wore a 
number of bracelets of bone or ivory, silver rings, and 
fe or six necklaces each, of various sorts of coloured 
beads; their outward garment of blue cotton so 
completely — their gnc — not 
acertain the fashion or quality of the dress worn 
underneath, but their arms and fect were bare, and 
tattooed with designs in blue like their faces. A 
large flat basket made of palm-leaves, and filled with 
dates and a sort of white sweetmeat, was brought in 
and placed before me, and I was invited to eat; but 
preparatory to doing so, I drew off my gloves, a pair 
of tanned kid, well-fitting French gloves, which, 
being a few shades lighter than their own skins, they 
had, as it would appear, mistaken for mine — for 
fom the shout they set up when they beheld the 
operation, and the eager manner in which they all 
leaned forward to examine first my hands and then 
the gloves, it is evident they imagined I had been 
§. Bartholomewising myself in their honour. I put 
the gloves on and off several times to please my 
entertainers, at which they laughed with all the glee 
ofchildren; and had I had an interpreter at hand I 
thould certainly have told them that having been 
iflicted by nature with a white skin, I had adopted 
that darker covering for my hands to assimilate them 
to their own more beautiful complexions. But I did 
letter; I presented each of them with a pair of 
Mosic gold ear-rings and bracelet-clasps, and left 
them immeasurably happy with these acquisitions to 
their finery. To the chief slave, who had accom- 
janied me, I gave an English penknife; when the 
other five saw it, they began to clamour for the 
sme, and upon finding that I did not acquiesce in 
their demand, they placed their backs against the 
door of the hareem and refused to let me pass out. 
Jown to you that for a moment I felt extremely 
terified; they were all very fierce, lawless-looking 
men, and I was quite alone, and beyond the reach of 
making myself heard by any one belonging to my 
cr. I ~e bey however, lose my self-possession, 
urning to the ladies’ apartment, I called 
won the elder one by signs to order the door to be 
opened. One word from her effected my egress, and 
I returned to the Prince’s Divan to take my leave 
of him, and to express my thanks for having been 
uutroduced to his hareem.” 


_ These inroads of English ladies into the man- 
sions of the followers of “ Mahoun and ‘Terma- 
gaunt,” are, at best, we fear, rather harum- 
‘arum proceedings. She herself subsequently 
eves us as droll an illustration of “the two 

of the tapestry,” in one of these much- 
coveted adventures, as Punch could desire to 

t upon, It is needless to say that the 





heroine of the following racy story must be Lady 
Londonderry :— 

“T was so amused by the explanation given to 
me the other day of a noble English lady’s reception 
by the Sultan which was pompously announced to 
the world as a most important event,—a new era in 
the history of Turkish civilization—that I cannot 
resist giving you the same peep at the dessous des 
cartes which was afforded to me. My informant 
was residing in Constantinople at the time when the 
affair took place, and derived his information from 
unquestionable authority, no less than that of some 
of the officials by whose management it was effected. 
The lady in question was ambitious of being presented 
to the young Sultan, and her lord was no less ambi- 
tious of gratifying her wishes. An application was 
made by them to the Pasha then at the head of 
affairs at Stamboul to give effect to their wishes, 
and as he had been at some former period ambas- 
sador at our court, his residence in London had 
enabled him to form a correct idea of the power 
exercised in the English world of fashion by the two 
individuals in question, and of the impolicy of offend- 
ing persons who might one day have it in their power 
to retaliate upon him in their own country, should 
the Sultan’s pleasure ever send him there again as 
his representative. But then he knew, too, that to 
propose such a thing to his sovereign as the presenta- 
tion of the lady to him, was not to be thought of 
seriously. What did the cunning stateman do in 
this dilemma? Desirous of propitiating one party 
without offending the other, he adopted a mezzoter- 
mine which appeared to him most happily to reconcile 
the two difficulties. He presented himself to the 
Sultan, and told him that there was an Englishwoman 
then in Constantinople who had some very fine jewels 
to sell, which she was anxious to submit to his High- 
ness’s inspection. The Shadow of God upon Earth 
signified his willingness to see them, and directed 
that they should be sent to the palace for that pur- 
pose. This was not exactly what the adroit minister 
aimed at, but it was a near approach to it; he ven- 
tured to suggest that, as they were all female orna- 
ments, it would be better that the Christian woman 
should put them on her person, and bring them to 
the palace herself; which would enable His Highness 
to judge of the effect they produced, and the manner 
in which they ought to be worn. The Sultan assented, 
and gave orders that the woman should be brought 
to the palace and stationed in one of the antecham- 
bers, and that when apprized of her being there, he 
would pass through it in order to take a view of her 
brilliant merchandise. His directions were punctu- 
ally obeyed, and this is the history of the noble lady’s 
interview with Abdul Medjid. And the reason of 
her having been smuggled, as it were, into the Im- 
perial abode, and left shivering alone in chilly rooms 
and corridors, and finally being so coldly accosted 
and unceremoniously inspected by the young Sultan 
in his passage through the room in which she stood, 
is most intelligibly accounted for by the fact that he 
actually believed her to be a diamond merchant ! 
and although she was impressed with the conviction 
that the interview was conceded to her rank and 
station, it was only owing to that mistaken supposi- 
tion, above stated, that the proud English lady 
obtained admission into his presence.” 

“* Si non é vero,”’ &c. Mrs. Romer’s volumes 
will scarcely supply a better anecdote : and with 
this, therefore, we will conclude—at least for 
the present. Possibly, we may return to them 
again, for another sketch or two. 





Flora Calpensis. Contributions to the Botany and 
Topography of Gibraltar and its Neighbour- 
hood. By E.F. Kelaart, M.D. Van Voorst. 

THERE are few men who have more leisure, 

opportunities, or ability for the pursuit of 

Natural History than the officers attached to 

our army medical staff :—yet, it is very certain 

that we are indebted for only a small proportion 
of our literature and science in that depart- 
ment to this class. We are glad, therefore, 
to find a gentleman like Dr. Kelaart devoting 
his spare hours to observations of the kind; 
and producing an interesting book on what 


subjects—the rock of Gibraltar. Viewed from 
a distance, this rocky mass, so important in a 
political aspect, might be supposed to afford no 
point of scientific interest beyond the character 
of its strata and its mineralogical contents. A 
closer inspection, however, and such observa- 
tion as the naturalist bestows, show it to be a 
spot of great interest. Dr. Kelaart gives a 
geological description of the rock; which con- 
sists of secondary limestone, calcareous spar, 
breccia, clay-shale and sandstone. In this for- 
mation there are several remarkable caves :— 

“The largest, called St. Michael's Cave, is situated 
about the middle of the rock, and nearly eleven hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea; perhaps there 
are few caves in similar formations equal to this in 
picturesque effect, though there are many of larger 
dimensions. The interior is shown to the public 
when the rock is visited by some distinguished per- 
sonage, or a particular friend of the Colonels of 
Artillery or Engineers ; it is then seen to the best 
advantage: a host of people is assembled near the 
entrance of the cave at the hour appointed. Martial 
music sounds. The gates are opened and the cavern 
is entered with the utmost degree of caution, the 
ladies of course assisted by the gentlemen, the descent 
being very slippery from the accumulated moisture. 
Wax tapers burning at distant intervals, cast a dim 
light all around; as you proceed, a little stream is 
passed, and you enter a beautiful grotto sixty feet 
high, adorned with many sparry petrifactions, and 
supported by colossal stalactite pillars resembling 
the most elaborate architecture; the splendid roof 
looks as if it were chiselled by the hand of the finest 
sculptor, the whole illumined by coloured lights. 
Within the last few years this cavern has been ex- 
plored by several enterprising gentlemen; and I 
gathered from some of them that the party penetrated 
the cavern to more than three hundred feet below 
the level of the grotto just described, and that in 
their progress they went from one cavern into 
another, passing thus a series of caverns of various 
dimensions till they arrived at one, in the centre of 
which was a small pool of water. Aided by candle- 
light, they saw stalactite formations very far surpass- 
ing in beauty those of the grotto above ; the specimens 
they brought up were almost of a pure white, the 
action of the atmosphere darkening the shades of 
those found in the uppercave. The tortuous narrow 
passages through which the explorers had to pass, 
rendered the adventure rather dangerous ; ropes and 
ladders were in requisition, with the help of which, 
and stout hearts, they accomplished what few would 
like to try.” 

The popular impression is, that Gibraltar is 
a barren rock; and its appearance, on entering 
the Mediterranean Straits, appears to confirm 
that impression—which a nearer approach, how- 
ever, tends to destroy :—- 


“Gibraltar can boast of its gardens and walks, lined 
with beautiful shrubs and plants, and shaded by 
stately poplars and bella-sombras. Even as early as 
December the colour of the rock is varied by lux- 
uriant vegetation, though of a diminutive description, 
which, with magical rapidity, changes its summer 
dress and arid appearance, immediately after the first 
falls of rain; masses of green of every tint, harmo- 
nising beautifully with the yellow bloom of the Spar- 
tium and Genista, and the fragile umbels of the 
Oxalis cernua, which grows here almost wild. The 
whole appearance of the rock, near the Alameda, is 
charming, and one who has not seen tropical vege- 
tation, would scarcely believe that at such a season 
nature could look so beautiful. On a fine sunny 
day these attractions tempt every lover of nature to 
quit his home for a ramble over this picturesque 
ground, or to saunter in the gayer paths of the Ala- 
meda gardens, where, with ‘ fairer flowers’ of all 
shades and figures, he may breathe the air scented 
by a thousand blossoms; these are the beauties of 
the ‘sunny south’ found even on this small rock. 
Earlier in the spring, before other brilliant flowers 
can draw one’s attention, the promenade in these 
gardens is rendered captivating enough by the 
thousand gorgeous chandelier-like groups of the 
Barbadoes aloe, mixing its red pine-shaped blos- 





might be regarded as the most sterile of all 


soms with pelargoniums of every tint, while the 
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graceful ‘silver broom’ waves its delicate foliage and 
white flowers over the sides of the narrow and tor- 
tuous paths, leading to charming alcoves and silent 
retreats.” 

After describing the geological characters of 
the rock, the author gives a particular account 
of the town; and of its inhabitants—their 


occupations, habits and character. There are 
very few English amongst them; and, on the 
whole, the life of an officer in the garrison is 
not very desirable—unless, like the author, he 
cultivate a taste for the study of nature. 

The great bulk of the work is occupied with 
a synopsis of the plants which grow on the 


rock; and with general remarks on the cha- 
racters of these plants and the vegetation of the 
neighbourhood. We could have wished to have 
seen a more careful analysis of the Flora of 
Gibraltar as compared with the Floras of other 
parts of Europe—and also of Africa and Asia. 
The question of the present distribution of 
plants has acquired great interest in relation 
to geological inquiries; and the materials for 
comparing one Flora with another are very 
abundant. In other respects, the volume is 
susceptible of improvement :—but to those who 
are likely to reside in Gibraltar, we can recom- 
mend it; and we would earnestly advise the 
young medical officers in the various branches 
of our public service to follow the example of 
Dr. Kelaart, in studying the natural history of 
the districts in which they may be placed. 





Pen-and-Ink Sketches of Poets, Preachers and 

Politicians. Bogue. 

Frequent as these light personal books have 
become—trifling as, for the most part, are their 
contents—yet, appealing as they do to an appe- 
tite so general as that of curiosity, they are sure 
of sufficient currency to reward the slight pains 
and small amount of talent required for their 
composition. Let us not, however, mis-state the 
matter ; for there is a kind of tact involved in 
their production which is of more importance, 
as an element of success, than the degree of 
merit exhibited,—and is not, at the same time, 
to be despised. There may be more of observa- 
tion in them than of reflection; but there és 
observation—a rarer gift than is commonly sup- 
posed. ‘True, it deals chiefly with outlines and 
externals; but even these cannot be faithfully 
and graphically presented without suggesting 
resemblances and contrasts,—elevating, in fact, 
the mind of the thoughtful reader to the percep- 
tion of relations which the author himself may 
never have intended. 

The present volume opens with some Recol- 
lections of Robert Hall, that include lively 
dashes at Lord Brougham’s prominent organ of 
Restlessness, and Sir James Mackintosh’s con- 
trasted Calm. ‘The sketch, however, contains 
nothing novel,—or sufficiently remarkable, 
being old, for revival. The article on John 
Foster has more value; being, it is stated, 
the only memoir of that distinguished writer 
which has yet appeared. Mr. John Foster is 
better known as an essayist than a Baptist 
minister at Broadmead; and we read with in- 
terest, in these pages, that, from the moment 
when Robert Hall began to preach there, Foster 
resolved to cease lecturing, and became, though 
himself a good speaker, a patient listener to the 
great orator :-— 

“ Not one of the published portraits give anything 
like an idea of Foster ; the one by Branwhite re- 
sembles him when he was younger ; but as we saw 
him, we should not have recognized in it any traces 
of the original. Mr. Foster’s face was large, and the 
features massive ; the forehead was very high, and 
pyramidal in shape, being broadest at its lower por- 
tion. His head was covered by a very evident curly 
wig, which one might at a glance discover was not of 
the most fashionable manufacture, A huge pair of 


silver spectacles, with circular glasses almost as big 
as penny pieces, nearly concealed two dark small 
eyes, which glistened brightly beneath a couple of 
shaggy eyebrows ; the face was ploughed with deep 
lines, and the forehead furrowed all over with 
‘wrinkles of thought ;’ around his neck was a dingy 
white cravat, and his coat was ill-fitting, and of a 
rusty black. Altogether he was the most slovenly- 
looking man we ever saw ina pulpit. As we are not 
going to write a critique on Mr. Foster’s sermon, we 
shall not dwell upon it, but confine ourselves prin- 
cipally to the describing his manner in the pulpit. 
After he had given out his text in a mumbling, gurg- 
ling, husky voice, he commenced somewhat in this 
way—‘ Now, I dare say some of you will think I am 
going to preach a very odd sermon from such an odd 
text ;? and then he went on, gradually enlisting the 
attention of his hearers, whilst he described in mag- 
nificent language, the idol temples of the East. Soon, 
his congregation were wrapt in wonder and delight, 
as they listened to his gorgeous descriptions, and we 
do not think that one individual present stirred hand 
or foot until his glowing discourse came to an end. 
Then long-suspended breathing found indulgence in 
deep-drawn sighs, and every one gazed at every one 
else, and looked or nodded admiration. Some re- 
mained for a time with lips apart and eyes still fixed 
upon the pulpit, as if spell-bound; and all felt, on 
the termination of the discourse, a relief from the 
pressure on the intellect, which the ponderous stores, 
heaped on it from the magazine of the orator, had 
occasioned. * * Foster was a man of strong preju- 
dices. In the year 1838, Robert Southey paid his 
last visit to his native city ; and Mr. Foster was in- 
vited to meet him at the house of a mutual friend, 
but he declined doing so, and accompanied his refusal 
with some very severe remarks on what he called the 
Laureate’s apostacy from his former principles. His 
antipathies did not, however, extend to Southey’s 
writings. Take, for example, his review of the 
* Chronicles of the Cid,’ in which he does ample jus- 
tice to the genius and industry of its author.” 

The portrait of an eminent contemporary of 
the two last originals is graphic :— 

“ William Thorpe was another celebrated preacher 
in Bristol during the times of Hall and Foster. Some 
one, Coleridge, we believe, who was intimate with 
all three, said that ‘ Hall’s mind was a fountain ex- 
haustless in its resources, and Thorpe’s a reservoir 
vast in its capacity.” Mr. Thorpe possessed a pro- 
digious memory, but he was by no means an original- 
minded man. Fancy, reader, a person of amazing 
bulk—a very Daniel Lambert in canonicals, and you 
will have a general idea of Mr. Thorpe. Physically 
considered, he was indeed a ‘ great man ;’ and if the 
term were applied, too, to his mental organization, it 
would be by no means inapplicable. His face was 
large, and so fleshy, that the superabundant fat 
seemed to have availed itself of the laws of gravita- 
tion, and fallen down in huge folds beneath his chin. 
Ilis head was partially bald, covered on the temples 
with short curly black hair; his eyes were dark and 
bright, and the mouth possessed a very sweet expres- 
sion. Most bishop-like was his person, which, when 
attired in the gown, looked like a large terrestrial 
globe, with an equator of black silk girdling its ma- 
jestic proportions. His arms, short, hung like the 
flippers of a monstrous turtle by his side, and, when- 
ever he moved, the very pulpit creaked again. Mr. 
Thorpe’s voice, as might be expected, from the depth 
and breadth of his chest, was sonorous and melodious; 
and occasionally, when he poured forth a very torrent 
of eloquence, it produced a most solemn impression, 
His forte was gorgeous description, and the exposition 
of the prophetic books. No one surpassed him in 
this respect. We have heard him hold an audience 
enchained for two mortal hours, by his wonderful 
power of word- painting, if such a word may be coined, 
to express just what we may mean. On one occa- 
sion, we well remember the prodigious impression 
which he produced by a sudden question ; he had 
been describing the angel of death as hovering over 
the vast audience, with a scroll in his hands, on which 
was inscribed the names of those who would be his 
next victims. Aftera powerful passage, he suddenly 
paused, and then with solemn emphasis exclaimed, 
‘And who amongst you has his name written on 
that scroll?’ This will not, perhaps, ¢ed/ in narration, 
but the effect at the time was electrical.” 








The next noticeable person 
tracts is Hannah More.” Ofh Mm 
attempted a sort of Daguerréoty : 
The sketch contains a touching pat > 

pe . ote of M, 
Garrick, which we do not remember t — 
seen before—though the fond remembrane “4 
secrating relics, which is its touchin Pea 
is preserved in many a more familiae on nati 

“ It is well known that Mrs. Garrick was cee 
votedly attached to her ‘dear Davy,’ ag ns &. 
him. When the great tragedian died his wif 
not allow a single article in his room a be sewer 
from its place; and as soon as the coffin —n ml 
from the house, the room in which he died ps 
up, and for thirty years no one was permitted to “ 
it. At the end of that period, Mrs. More inf = 
me, she happened to be visiting her old friend 
Garrick, whom she described as a little bowed-d 
old woman, who went about leaning ona lon my 
headed cane, dressed in deep widow's mourns oe 
always talking of her ‘dear Davy.’ Some _ 
stances occurred which rendered it Necessary that 
she should quit her residence, and Mrs. More 
present with her when the long-closed room sd 
opened. She said that when the door was » Baa 
back on its hinges, and the window-shutters ined 
the room was actually darkened by millions of moths, 
which arose from the mouldered bed and the 
ings of the room—every square inch of the bed. 
furniture was eaten through and through, and onthe 
air being admitted, dropped to pieces. The solid 
articles of furniture alone remained uninjured—but 
the mouldy smell of everything around was so unen- 
durable, that the place had to be fumigated before it 
was habitable, even for a short time.” 

We have also an account, in this volume, of 
a Mr. Gough, whom the writer calls a “Trans. 
atlantic Father Mathew” :—and a portrait of 
Mrs. Hemans, which betrays evident false draw- 
ing. Then we have the author's descriptionof 
Dr. Pusey’s preaching :— 

“ His style of preaching was cold, tame, and spirit. 
less. One of the solemn-looking, stony, monumental 
men who reclined in their niches, with hands, palm 
to palm, reverently placed on their breasts, might 
have arisen from his cold couch, gone into the pulpit, 
delivered such another sermon, and made, leaving 
the supernaturalness of the matter entirely out of 
the question, just about as great a sensation. His 
tones were feeble and harsh, and jf his cold, dull, 
greyish eye did at times lighten up, the effect was 
but as that produced by the luminous mists which 
are seen in dank morasses, flickering, but not illu- 
minating. Of the graces of oratory, there were liter- 
ally none,—no action, no modulation of tone,—no 
harmonious combination of sound with sentiment, 
The sermon was coldly monotonous, and when, to 
my inexpressible relief, it terminated, I could not 
help muttering to myself—And can this be the head 
of the Puseyite School ?” 

The writer has entirely overlooked the fact, 
that the manner which he condemns is system- 
atic—one of the Puseyite characteristics, Simi- 
lar inapprehensiveness is shown regarding 
Wordsworth. The description of Coleridge is 
more justly appreciative, but still wanting in 
intelligence :— 

“T had just returned from my Lake visit, referred 
to in the preceding pages, and was strolling in a 
beautiful meadow of romantic site, five miles from 
the metropolis, and outside of the village of High- 
gate, when I passed a rather corpulent, clerkly-looking 
man of the middle size, sauntering along, the autumn 
evening being a glorious one, when a courteous kind 
of voice said, ‘Look to your pocket-handkerchiel, 
sir,’ which was, indeed, nearly trailing the ground 
behind. Turning to thank him, I saw a pale, rather 
heavy, phlegmatic-looking face, apparently of from 
fifty to sixty years’ standing, with grey hairs, gry 
eyes, of a benign expression, yet somewhat inexpre> 
sive as a whole, marked with a peculiar languor, that 
might be a calm interval of pain, or profound pen- 
siveness, or an absence of mind that often mimics 
deep thought, when perhaps the mind rests from 
thinking. His twinkling eyes seemed to enjoy the 
landscape. A rich sweep of meadows far below our 
feet closed by the renowned metropolis, its vast ove 
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ee 
~~ ng cloud now actually adorning the view, being 


bang, evel sun—a dusky red aerial roof 
unhered y oe extent, in the boundless fading 
" and spires innumerable glittering 

in din, neath it, in the midst one, in form 
wd stature proudly eminent, rising dark as a rock of 
black marble, and as stupendous—Sr. Paut’s Ca- 
cppal. ‘The clergyman of Highgate, possibly,’ 
. id to myself. Yet there was a something of the 
= of troublous thinking, a look of worn and 
yearied sensibility, that hardly suited the idea of fat, 
contented piety ‘looking downward on the earth,’ 
shich, a8 yielding an English clergyman a tenth of 
the treasures of her ‘ample lap,” may very reasonably 
attract down to her even the eye of an enlightened 
gn of mother church. He looked very like a com- 
fortable priest, at least, and only that cast of thought 
redeemed the whole outer man from fulfilling the 
iia of Thomson’s ‘round fat oily man of God.’ 
What if éhat should be Coleridge himself? I me- 
iitatedagain; and reconnoitred my gentleman from 
adstance, whose only business seemed the same as 
nine, to catch the last of a glorious day unbroken 
brwalls, ‘After all, perhaps, he is one of the happy, 
deck cits located in romantic Highgate, just waiting 
‘dinner going up’; and now he seemed fixed in re- 
verie, gazing at mighty London, (from this point of 
view truly picturesque). ‘ He's trying now to guess 
euctly the whereabout of his little dusky room be- 
hindahuge warehouse in the Minories, or the old alley 
streets, that unluckily escaped the fire ; now he looks 
athis watch. Ah! he smells, in the fine frenzy of 
ic imagination, the soup!’ Unworthy conjec- 
ture !=no—his was the poet’s eye—he was admiring 
ature ; albeit all Cockaigne was in his cue. It was 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the metaphysician and 
th, or must not truth almost say neither, or 

wt the perfection of either, through the collision of 
thetwocharacters? I had inmy pocket lettersfrom the 
North, partly introductory, and, next day, recognized 
the saviour of my bit of silk in the celebrated inmate 
of Mr, Gilman’s house at Highgate. * * He told 


nethat he owed all his poetical inspiration to Bowles’s 
wnnets, He has said, I believe, the same in his 
life, which I cannot say I ever met with; and not 
only his love for poetry, but his fortunate reclamation 
fom a rage for metaphysical disputation that threat- 


eed to utterly engross his entire mind. Probably 
many will think that he never was cured—that his 
dreaminess still runs into his poetry, and the fantastic 
creations of his imagination turn all his philosophy 
into dreams. His metaphysics sorely clog the wings 
of his fancy: Pegasus falls into a heavy trot over 
thorny ground full of old roots, and his fancy flies 
avay with him while theorizing up to the ‘highest 
heaven of invention,’ leaving common sense to wonder 
this vast flight to the clouds, and how far within 
tone know, until he comes down again with a demon- 
tration from Latmos, or some such grand mount, 
blewed with lunar favour and influence. * * He in- 
quired about Edinburgh chit-chat with ostensible 
indifference, but ill-concealed eagerness, especially 
of the doings and sayings of the great little pole-star 
if the literary world—Jeffrey, whose battery of long 
range against him, as one of the ‘knot of hypochon- 
dracal and whining poets that haunt the Lakes,’ as 
levickedly described them, evidently broke through 
his habitually lofty elevation of thoughts, which kept, 
or seemed to keep, a calm for ever round him. He 
ven anxiously hinted repeatedly his non-relationship 
ily, ina manner which I fancy his friend 
Wordsworth (whose opinion of Coleridge I had 
Istened to nota fortnight before) would have deemed 
m ‘unkind cut’ at least, and Southey not less so. Of 
bis friend Wordsworth, however, he spoke with ad- 
uiration, though disclaiming for himself, as well as him, 
pretension to be considered of any school, much less 

8 of one. Yet Wordsworth enunciated the 
hetension himself in the long preamble to the Lyrical 
and the fact seemed certain ; but it was not 

me to controvert so eminent a man’s manifesto 
abdication for himself and compeers. Mr. Words- 
however, so recently maintained the pre- 
cwecontrary, even to eager vindication of its peculiar 
lets, a8 constituting a new * school,’ chiefly that the 
tottfamiliar dialect is fit for poetry, and the humblest 
for its matter, that I felt rather astonished, 

t that poets differed more widely even than 

Ata subsequent interview, Mr. Coleridge 


af 





‘favoured me with some hints of an ‘attempt on his 


own life—which I found afterwards was even then 
almost completed, being published either that year 
or the next. I refer to the ‘ Biographia Literaria.’ 
I fancied then that it was one of the shadowy em- 
bryos of his fertile mind, never to be embodied, for 
he was never without a project, and the last was 
usually the chosen one, his well-beloved above the 
rest, on which he proposed to ‘ build his fame.” 

Then, we have a glimpse at Charles Lamb 
and his sister :— 

“T think it was on a Sunday that, entering Mr. 
Coleridge’s residence, I passed in the hall a plain, 
quizzical, slightly-made littie gentleman and a lady, 
just departing to catch the last Highgate stage to 
London. The lingering of the cheerful couple at 
the door with their host seemed to indicate reluctance 
to end their pleasant day. I found that this was the 
facetious, the feeling, the fancy-fraught, the delightful 
‘Elia.’ I could hear a parting bon-mot let off, which 
hung fire as usual ; Lamb’s stutter never being wholly 
forgotten, as I believe is usual with persons liable to that 
infirmity. It elicited his sister’s ready laugh, however, 
and the more restrained response in the fashion of 
the thoughtful poet. Lamb’s dress was black ; he 
wore small-clothes and high gaiters. His stature was 
low ; his whole figure so slight, as to appear more di- 
minutive, perhaps, than it really was. He said he was 
as tall as Kean ; but of this, as I never saw Edmund 
off the stage, I cannot judge. His forehead was 
ample ; his hair dark, thick, and curling; his head, 
indeed, looking rather too big for its support, but it 
was what would have been deemed a very fine one 
ona ‘fine man,’ according to vulgar parlance. His 
nose was aquiline, and the mouth very expressive. 
The melancholy and mirth of the inner man seemed 
peculiarly depicted on his pensive yet half-smiling 
countenance.” 

The following adventure, related of Shelley, 
reads, we are bound to say, somewhat apocry- 
phal. That it is, at any rate, an incorrect ver- 
sion, can scarcely be doubted :— 

“T had crossed the fine fields between Highgate 
and Hampstead to the latter place, when just entering 
on the Heath, at rather a late hour, I was startled by 
a sort of disturbance among a few persons at the 
door of a large house. Drawing near, I perceived 
what seemed the lifeless body of a woman, by the 
imperfect light of one lantern, upheld in a half-sitting 
posture, with lolling head, by a tall young man, evi- 
dently no vulgar brawler by his speech, but in a highly 
excited state, who seemed disposed to force an en- 
trance with his senseless charge, which two or three 
men-servants resisted. There was a voice, or more 
than one, almost screaming from within,—the tall 
stranger’s tones were as high without ; all were too 
busy to have satisfied any inquiry ; and in the midst 
of uproar, the sound of wheels was heard—it was the 
carriage of the master of the mansion returning home. 
To him, who seemed astonished at the scene, the 
friend of the dead or dying woman turned, and de- 
tained him on the steps of the carriage, before he 
could set foot on the ground, pointing at the same 
time to the female figure. The servants, however, 
quickly explaining the cause of the turmoil, angry 
words passed, and he was no nearer to his benevolent 
object—the introducing his burden (which he had 
brought on his back from Heaven knows where) into 
the house. Some wine, and restoratives, and volatile 
essences, and smelling-bottles, were sent out from the 
dwelling, and I was gratified to find the ‘ suspended 
animation’ of the sufferer itself happily suspended 
so far as to admit the entrance of a whole glass of 
wine, her deglutition seeming to me better than 
‘could be expected.’ It was a young woman in 
draggled plight, but her features were hardly visible 
where I stood. Her humane but unreflecting friend 
had found her in a fit, or fainting from illness, and 
insisted, on the score of humanity, on the admission 
for the night of this poor woman into the strange gen- 
tleman’s house ; so I was informed afterwards. He 
forgot that, he himself being unknown, the inmates 
might justly fear that it was aruse to rob the house, 
concocted between some ‘ Jack Sheppard’ of the day 
and his lady; or even if he could have proved his 
own respectability, he could not answer for hers. 
The air was no bad aid to recovery from syncope, and 
every relief but a lodging was afforded, as I have 





shown. This did not content Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
for he it was ; but he vociferated a philippic against 
the selfishness of the aristocracy ; he almost wept; 
he stood prophesying downfall to the unfeeling higher 
orders! a servile war! a second edition, in England, 
of the bloody tragedy of the French revolution, and 
I know not what more ; the gentleman being at all 
this very indignant, and the servants insolently ban- 
tering him. Indeed, one could not well wonder at 
this, for his gestures and deportment were like those 
of amadman. Meanwhile, his female protégé, find- 
ing attention directed from herself to the parties 
quarrelling, very quietly adjusted her drapery, seem- 
ingly making up her mind that no more relief was 
likely to be forthcoming; and I fancied that her 
tones, when she made some passing remark, were of 
the harsh, hoarse, unfeminine kind, which is soon 
acquired by those wretched women who perambulate 
London streets after nightfall, in cold and damp 
weather, when on the very brink of starvation.” 


One of the best sketches in this somewhat 
indifferent gallery is that of Hazlitt :— 

“Tn his parlour, which was well furnished, (a back 
room, and very still, the street being little of a tho- 
roughfare,) sate a middle-aged man, slippered, and 
in a dishabille indicating recent uprising, (he had 
probably not retired until it wasday-break). He had 
rather hard but strongly-marked features, which only 
became expressive after much drawing out of his 
feeling by intercourse. He received me with what 
appeared shyness, or reluctance to be disturbed, but 
which I afterwards found to be his habit at first 
meeting. His tones were quite as low as those of 
Coleridge ; when not excited, they were almost plaint- 
ive or querulous, but his placidity breathed more of 
unconscious pensiveness than that of his brother 
thinker, whose complacent meekness always rather 
savoured of acting, at least of a conscious attention 
to sage or martyr-like bearing, until his aroused en- 
thusiasm broke through all, elevated his tones and 
even stature, and the man was forgotten in the in- 
spired declaimer. Both these men were living in 
marital celibacy; that is, married, but separated; the 
lady of each could say of each, * his soul is like astar, 
and dwells apart.’ The secrets of married homes, 
like those of the last long home, should be let alone, 
for clouds and darkness always hang over them to 
third parties. I have only to do with the literary 
* star,’ not the frail mortal, except so far as the latter 
may be pleased to reveal himself. The soft-looked 
maiden who announced me having withdrawn, he 
proffered mea cup of his strong tea, seemingly with- 
out lacteal adulteration, toemploy me whilst he made 
up his packet for the boy who was in waiting to con- 
vey it to the printing-office. I had brought him some 
letters from Edinburgh,—an object, at that time, to 
those who maintained a large correspondence, for 
there was no penny postage in those days; and amongst 
them a parcel of missives from Mr. Jeffrey, at my 
mention of whose name his features seemed at once 
lit up, as a dark lake is irradiated by the flash of a 
sunbeam. Some thought darted from behind his 
rather troubled and fretful-looking phiz, which I do 
not agree with some persons in calling handsome, and 
his languor and constraint of manner, that had al- 
most damped me into dislike, gradually wore off, 
and ease, cordiality, warmth, and at last outbreaks of 
uttered feeling in unstudied eloquence, as we con- 
versed, created, in a manner, a new being before my 
eyes; and then, and not till then, I could harmonize 
the two ideas which before clashed strangely,—the 
vivacious, high-spirited, rampant author, pugnacious 
as those who monthly and quarterly baited him, and 
the low-spirited, low-spoken, almost whining recluse, 
sitting over his solitary tea at midday, whom I had 
half disliked while I pitied. I could now imagine in 
the energetic speaker before me, the ill-used, insulted, 
belied—highly -gifted, but rather perversely given to 
startling paradox and literary dandyism—William 
Hazlitt.” 

In the next attempt the writer has been for- 
tunate in his subject :— 

“Inthe month of July, 1824, the body of Lord 
Byron was brought from Missolonghi to England, 
and on being landed from the ‘ Florida,’ was removed 
to the house of Sir Edward Knatchbull, who then 
resided in Great George Street, Westminster. Having 
availed myself of peculiar facilities, I saw, on one 
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occasion, the corpse of the poet—the lid of the coffin 
being for some necessary purpose removed. It was 
at night that the work of opening the shell com- 
menced. This was soon effected, and when the last 
covering was removed, we beheld the face of the 
illustrious dead, 

All cold and all serene. 
Were I to live a thousand years, I should never, 
never forget that moment. For years I had been 
intimate with the mind of Byron. His wondrous 
works had thrown a charm around my daily paths, 
and with all the enthusiasm of youth I had almost 
adored his genius. With his features, through the 
medium of paintings, I had been familiar from my 
boyhood; and now, far more beautiful, even in death, 
than my most vivid fancy had ever pictured, there 
they lay in marble repose. The body was not at- 
tired in that most awful of habiliments—a shroud. It 
was wrapped ina blue cloth cloak, and the throat 
and head were uncovered. The former was beauti- 
fully moulded. The head of the poet was covered 
with short, crisp, curling locks, slightly streaked with 
grey hairs, especially over the temples, which were 
ample and free from hair, as we see in the portraits. 
The face had nothing of the appearance of death 
about it—it was neither sunken nor discoloured in 
the least, but of a dead, marble whiteness—the ex- 
pression was that of stern quietude. How classi- 
cally beautiful was the curved upper lip and the 
chin. I fancied the nose appeared as if it was not 
in harmony with the other features; but it might 
possibly have been a little disfigured by the process 
of embalming. The forehead was high and broad— 
indeed, the whole head was extremely large—it must 
have been so, to have contained a brain of such capa- 
city. But what struck me most was the exceeding 
beauty of the profile, as I observed it when the head 
was lifted, for the purpose of adjusting the furniture. 
Tt was perfect in its way, and seemed like a produc- 
tion of Phidias. Indeed, it far more resembled an 
exquisite piece of sculpture than the face of the 
dead—so still, so sharply defined, and so marble- 
like in its repose. I caught the view of it but fora 
moment; yet it was long enough to have it stamped 
upon my memory as 

A thing of beauty, 

which poor Keats tells us is ‘a joy for ever.’ It is 
indeed a melancholy joy to me to have gazed upon 
the silent poet. As Washington Irving says of the 
old sexton, who crept into the vault where Shakspere 
was entombed, and beheld there the dust of ages, 
*It was something even to have seen the dust of 
Byron.” 

There are other sketches: and of these Ro- 
bert Southey and Joseph Cottle, Abernethy and 
Faraday, Paganini, Joanna Baillie, Count 
d'Orsay, James Montgomery, Edward Irving, 
Sir Robert Peel, Cobbett, and other political 
characters, are hit off with various degrees of 
etfect,—but not with sufficient insight into cha- 
racter to justify quotation. The author is, unfor- 
tunately, somewhat deficient in the literary qua- 
lifications for the task which he has undertaken. 





America, its Realities and Resources : comprising 
Important Details connected with the present 
Social, Political, Agricultural, Commercial, 
and Financial State of the Country, its Laws 


and Customs, §e. 
3 vols. Newby. 
Tue author of this ample work professes to fill 
up a chasm which exists in our literature in 
respect to the American character and institu- 
tions,—which he believes to be little, if at all, 
understood in this country. He rightly observes, 
that former writers, in general, have done 
scarcely more than give us a detail of their own 
personal adventures, with “ observations re- 
sulting from an imperfect or hurried intercourse 
with a people who are ever apprehensive of a 
discovery of their individual and national cha- 
racter, with the imperfections and many eccen- 
tricities by which they are distinguished.” He 
is determined that, in future, correct information 
shall be accessible to English readers on every 

point worth knowing :— 


By Francis Wyse, Esq. 





“ To supply the void that thus exists—to present 
the British public with some correct data on which to 
ground its opinions, and to furnish the emigrant of 
all grades and professions, with every useful instruc- 
tion to assist and guide him in his hazardous under- 
taking, are the objects which the author contemplates 
in the present work. The real character of the 
Americans in the United States—their habits and 
social organization, as we!l as their political influence 
and power, he believes to be but imperfectly under- 
stood in this country ; much less the complex nature 
of their laws—their uncertain influence, with the 
slender protection that they afford to either property 
or human life.” 

At the very outset of our remarks, we are 
bound to say that Mr. Wyse gives very little 
information likely to be of use to the most 
numerous class of emigrants, viz. the agricul- 
tural. Indeed, he has none te give beyond 
what he has gathered from books, or personal 
intercourse with men who have visited the 
interior of the continent. Excepting a hurried 
visit or two to the lakes, he seemsto have passed 
his time chiefly in New York and Philadelphia; 
and beyond what passes in the great Atlantic 
cities he is not very conversant with American 
life. He has brought forward, indeed, a great 
number of statistic tables, to illustrate—or rather 
to serve as the foundation of—his remarks; but 
as these are to be found printed in every variety 
of form, from the American almanack to geo- 
graphical works of some pretension, we do not 
exactly see what object they are intended to 
fulfil, unless it be to swell the size and price of 
the book. He cannot but know that most of 
the matter thus needlessly collected has fre- 
quently appeared in English works; and that 
it is accessible in American ones at a price much 
less than that which he here asks from the public. 

But we have a graver charge to bring against 
Mr. Wyse—that of pandering to the worst pre- 
judices against everything trans-Atlantic. In 
this respect, we have rarely seen a more excep- 
tionable book. It isuncandid, illiberal, unfair,— 
not occasionally, but systematically. It is unfair 
even where true; inasmuch as the statement of a 
fact, without allusion to the circumstances that 
qualify it, is almost as bad as direct falsehood. 
Whether Mr. Wyse be a disappointed man or 
not, is best known to himself; but he writes in 
such a temper as to lead to the inference. He 
seems to look at everything American with the 
eye not merely of prejudice, but of dislike— 
deeply-rooted and long confirmed. What useful 
teaching is to be extracted from such a senti- 
ment? We deprecate any further exhibitions 
of spleen,—especially extending to three octavo 
volumes. Of such, large or small, we have had 
more than enough. To create or confirm bad 
feeling on either side of the Atlantic is not 
the legitimate province of literature. The pre- 
sent book, we are sorry to say, is calculated to 
have such effects. It will exasperate the Ame- 
ricans and afford increased materials for the 
indulgence of party rancour at home. 

In these strictures, let it not be supposed 
that we are more blind than Mr. Wyse to the 
defects of the Americans. Their all-absorbing 
selfishness,—their lax morality when a present 
interest is to be gained,—their universal worship 
of wealth, — their political corruption, — and 
their hatred of the British name,—are as evident 
as their lighter vices. These, we admit, are 
legitimate subjects of comment, both with 
natives and foreigners; and natives and fo- 
reigners have not neglected to notice them. 
But then, justice requires that such comments 
should be made with temper—with a view to 
amend rather than to exasperate —in sorrow 
more than anger. Still more strongly does 
justice demand that the innocent should not 
be confounded with the guilty. Because some 
of the States have repudiated their debts, we 





have no right to affix on 
infamy. There are in Ameri ; 

minded, honourable, and = on “y as high. 
sense of the word, as can be found in England 
or any other country. They may not ~~ 
bear so large a proportion to the entire po = 
tion as in some European states: butt 3 
events, they exist,—a fact which Mr. W, me 
others of the same party would fain fod and 
and what is more, they exist in winhen ot 
ficient to redeem the republic from our h = 
and disgust—which that party would mm 

From these censures, it might be infer ed 
that we do not consider the book before am 
deserving of even a passing notice. In itself it 
may not; but we have more than one special 
reason for directing public attention to it. If 
the newspapers are to be trusted, emigrati 

‘ : gration 
from Ireland is at this moment more eneral 
than it has been for many years, or peckaps at 
any former period. It is high time that the 
deluded emigrants should know what kind of g 
reception awaits them in the famous republic 
They may rely upon it that no foreigners are 
welcome; and least of all the Irish, who are 
utterly detested throughout the Union. This js 
a matter in which the evidence of Mr. Wyse 
may be safely admitted :— 

* To such an extent has this ignoble and ungenerous 
feeling against the European stranger been of late 
carried, that associations have been organized in 
many parts of the republic to give it increased ene 
and direction, under the name or title of the ‘Native 
American’ or republican party, and whose acknov- 
ledged purpose is, to check emigration, by enforcing 
a change in the general and municipal laws of the 
country, as affects strangers, withholding from them 
many of the political privileges they now exercise, 
at the same time controlling, by an almost prohibitory 
enactment, their arrival in the country.” e 

The objects of this party are significant 
enough; and deserving of the most serious atten- 
tion from men who design to make the republic 
their home :— 

Ist. ‘The entire repeal of the present naturaliza- 
tion laws, and the prescribing twenty-one years’ resi. 
dence as the future limit to which any Foreigner 
shall be admitted to the rights of citizenship.’ 2ndly. 
‘The withholding from all Foreigners at all times, 
and under all and every circumstances, the right to 
be appointed to office—to legislate—administer or 
execute the laws of the country.’ 3rdly. * The repeal 
of the present common school law, and the re-enact. 
ment of the public school law in its stead; thereby 
enforcing the introduction of the Bible, without “note 
or comment,” as an universal school-book throughout 
the various public schools of the country.’ This 
latter, though directed against the Roman Catholic 
population generally, is especially intended to operate 
against the Irish emigrants and their descendants, 
and to debar them from the advantages of gratuitous 
or public instruction.” 

Why, it may be asked, is the arrival of foreign- 
ers so much dreaded? Precisely for the reason 
which makes Irish labourers disliked by the 
English,—because they work for lower wages, 
and glut the market. ‘They drive our native 
workmen,” says the Mayor of New York, “into 
exile, where they must war again with the s- 
vage and the wilderness, encounter again the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife, and meet death 
beyond the region of civilization and of home. 
But, as we have said, the Irish are the most 
detested of all immigrants, Hear an Irish- 
man :— ; 

“Twice within the present year has Philadelphis, 
the second of American cities, become @ prey t0 the 
wild disorders of an unrestrained licentiousnes; 
originating in the party strifes, for such has been 
their character, of the ‘Native American Party, 
including amongst them the reckless and discontented 
outpourings of American society within its limit, and 
the Catholic or Irish emigrant population of 
devoted city ; against whom the tide of popular 
was for several successive days directed. Ni 
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: ifice, whilst upwards of one hundred 
be oo. bom to the ground: including also 
, f the Catholic churches or houses of public 
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-qences and libraries of the Catholic priesthood, 
resi 


gs well as the schools of the Catholic emigrant popu- 


|ation.” 

Ae peoch an extreme is this unreasonable and very 

yucharitable feeling, this dislike, carried, so inveterate 

the hostility of most Americans, the more especially 

of those who have been denied the advantages of 

an travel or enlarged intercourse with the 
world, to everythin g of Irish origin, or in the remotest 
jearee connected with the country, that the mere 
fet of being an Irishman, 18 all but considered a 
cime in American belief, and though not classed 
under any modern statutory enactment, 18 almost 
saficient to warrant his conviction if arraigned before 
gn American jury on any other charge.” 
The following is still worse :— 

«Nay, so general, we re-assert, is the feeling against 
Irishmen in America, that even in the city of New 
York, where the population would appear, from recent 
reports that have reached this side to have been lately 
sized with a kind of Repeal monomania, we have 
gen Irishmen, and of the most peaceable and respect- 
ful deportment, turned out of their shops, or stores, 
even before that they had time to make known their 
yants, or the object of their visit ; the proprietors or 
inmates refusing to hold any business intercourse with 
thm; and when that we had remonstrated upon 
this unseemly treatment, well remember being told, 
that the Irish were generally of so low and degraded 
a caste in the scale of humaa intelligence, that it 
vould be a waste of time, and utterly profitless in 
attending to their inquiries, or in any way dealing 
with them.” 

We know, from other sources, that there is no 
exaggeration in these remarks. We have per- 
wnally witnessed instances of the feeling worse 
than any which we have extracted. But it is use- 
ss to pursue the disagreeable theme. What, 
in return, does the emigrant, English or Irish, 
sin by establishing himself in the republic? 
Probably he must journey far west before he can 
obtain employment of any kind; and when he 
does so, he becomes a slave for the rest of his 
lif—in all probability no long rest, for the cli- 
mate and the disorders peculiar to it make short 
work of European constitutions. And if he 
survive, What is the result? In nineteen cases 
out of twenty, he is as poor as if he had never 
left his native home ; though his exertions have 
been four times greater and his privations im- 
measurably more severe than any he could 
have endured amongst his kindred and friends. 
He finds, when too late, that half the amount 
of industry and frugality which he has dis- 
played in the New World—and which yet has 
let him poor—would, in the Old, have led 
to comparative comfort. Such, whatever emi- 
gration societies and ship-agents may say, is 
the melancholy truth ;—and it is well known to 
every one who has resided in the United States. 

A second subject of interest, at the pre- 
sntmoment, and less known than it ought to 
be, is the institution of secret lodges for the 
destruction of British influence on the American 
continent. Before the proclamation of President 
Tyler, in 1841, directed against all who openly 
assisted the Canadian rebels, England probably 
had no suspicion that such institutions existed ; 
sill less that they were numerous, organized 
vith great art, and effectually operative. Yet, 

fore that year, the Canadian newspapers fre- 
quently bore evidence, not only of their exist- 
‘nee, but of their baneful and daily increasing 
wctivity. At the present time, owing to causes 
sificiently obvious, that activity is greater 

ever. We know not what authority Mr. 

yse may have for some of his numerical 
statements on this subject ; but we do know that 
lodges are mischievously active, very nu- 


merous and very formidable, — and that no 
efforts are spared to increase their number :— 





“In May, 1838, the first lodges were formed ; and 
rapidly extended their various ramifications, into 
every intersection of the United States. Their 
object will be best understood from the form of oath 
administered to their members. It is as follows:— 
‘I do swear to do my utmost to promote re- 
publican institutions and ideas throughout the world; 
to cherish them, to defend them, and especially to 
devote myself to the propagation, protection and 
defence of these institutions in North America. I 
pledge my life, my property, and my honour to the 
Association. I bind myself to its interests; and I 
promise, until death, that I will attack, combat, and 
help to destroy, by all means that my superior may 
think proper, every power or authority of royal 
origin upon this Continent; and especially never to 
rest till the British tyrants cease to have any pos- 
session or footing whatever in North America. So 
help me God.’ The organization of the Association 
is said to be divided into three principal branches— 
the political, military, and financial; which three 
branches are again subdivided into many sections. 
The classification of the members is as follows :— 
1. A Grand Sasanen, or Grand Master—(Chief 
President). 2. Grand Eagles—(Presidents of the 
different States). 3. Eagles—(Chiefs of Counties). 
4, Grand Leaders—(Chiefs of Districts). 5. Grand 
Hunters—(Chiefs of Townships), 6. Chief Hunters 
—(Chiefs of Lodges). 7. Hunters. The Supreme 
Lodge may be called the executive and consultative 
council of the Sasanen ; but in order to give acorrect 
idea of the organization of the whole, it may be 
necessary to state the different ranks and classifica- 
tions, An inferior lodge is formed of twenty to 
thirty common hunters, having for a head a chief 
hunter ; twenty to thirty of these chief hunters form 
the lodge of a grand hunter; twenty grand hunters 
form the lodge of a grand leader. The grand leaders 
are members of the council of the eagle, whilst two or 
more eagles have consultative votes in the direction 
of the society under the grand eagle in each State. 
By the rule of the society, every member of what- 
ever rank is obliged to provide himself with a rifle, 
or musquet, a sword or dagger, and have always in 
his habitation forty charges of powder ; he is obliged 
to pay the following contributions:—common hunter, 
two cents per week, or a dollar per year; a chief 
hunter, six and a quarter cents per week, or three 
dollars per year; a grand hunter, twelve and a half 
cents per week, or six dollars per year; a grand 
leader, twenty-five cents per week, or twelve dollars 
per year; an eagle, thirty-seven and three-quarter 
cents per week, or sixteen dollars per year; grand 
eagle, fifty cents per week, or twenty dollars per 
year ; Sasanen, one dollar per week, or fifty dollars 
per year: besides, a dollar is paid as entrance money, 
and a dollar, on the election of any rank. The whole 
of this sum is kept at the disposal of the Supreme 
Council, and is generally used, partly to provide 
arms and ammunition for the poorer members, who 
cannot afford to buy them themselves ; to support 
newspapers and publications, edited in the interest 
of the Association; in paying emissaries, lecturers, 
postages, and accumulating deposits of arms, cannon, 
and so forth. The number of lodges in the last year 
were as follows:—Maine, 99; Vermont, 107; New 
York, 283; Michigan, 54; Wisconsin, 7; Illinois, 
21; Indiana, 14; Ohio, 86; Pennsylvania, 49; Ken- 
tucky, 11; Virginia, 21; Maryland, 16; Delaware, 
2; New Jersey, 17; Missouri, 39; Iowa, 3; Louis- 
iana, 11; New Hampshire, 78; Massachusetts, 89; 
Rhode Island, 15; Connecticut, 68 ; Lower Canada, 
nearly the whole of the French population are 
organized in lodges; Upper Canada,84. There are 
a few lodges in New Brunswick, and a few scattered 
in other parts. The numbers of lodges in the States 
not mentioned may amount to from 50 to 100, The 
number of members taken at the minimum may be 
fairly calculated at eighty thousand able-bodied men, 
and there are not fewer than twelve thousand voters 
in the Association. The funds, donations, extra con- 
tributions, and a rigid economy in 1839, 40, and 
part of 41, had so much increased as to save above 
three hundred thousand dollars as a reserve.” 


That such lodges should exist in Canada is 
melancholy enough ; and still more so that some 








English, many Irish, and more Scotchmen,should 
be members of them. But, melancholy as it is, 
it ought to be more generally known. In the 
event of hostilities between England and the 
States, they will assuredly be found to have been 
the chief cause ; and as surely will they do their 
best to perpetuate the struggle, until we have no 
longer an inch of ground in the western hemi- 
sphere. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

The Calcutta Review.—We have received some of 
the early numbers of this review;—a quarterly pub- 
lication which has, we believe, attained to a high 
character in the East, and merits bringing under 
the notice of our British readers. ‘I'he nature 
and scene of this work make it one of the excep- 
tions to that necessary rule by which we are generally 
precluded from any notice of the many publications, 
like our own essentially periodical, which issue from 
the press. But a publication conducted as this 
appears to be, and having local access to a great 
variety of valuable information relative to our In- 
dian empire, is at once a variety which demands a 
word of recognition and an important addition to 
our means of public intelligence. Such awork may 
be made a useful agency for the elevation of the 
people among whom itis published; and its appear- 
ance there, and the success which it has met with, are, 
in the meantime, very favourable testimonies to the 
present condition at once of the Indian press and 
people. The position which the Calcutta Review 
has, as we are informed, taken in India, where its 
statements can be subjected to immediate and sure 
testing, speaks well for the character of the know- 
ledge which it conveys; and a hasty glance over the 
numbers has satisfied us that there are variety and 
novelty enough in that knowledge to render it de- 
serving of a European circulation. 

The Cairn.—The second title of this book, ‘A 
Gathering of Precious Stones from Many Hands’—is 
needed to explain the connexion between the first, or 
leading, one and the contents. The volume is, in 
fact, a lady’s common-place book—that mingles 
contributions from friends with the selections of 
her own taste—printed. The example is an evil 
one,—whose spreading we earnestly deprecate. It 
requires no little nerve to contemplate, even 
in idea, the common-place books that are such 
nuisances in their own separate circles let loose upon 
the public. Against such an invasion of the press 
may all good literary influences defend us! No 
reviewer dare meddle with the Poetry of that 
Million:—there must be a limit to the narcotic 
experiment upon the people. It is sufficient to add, 
that the several pages of the ‘ Cairn’ are framed (we 
wish, for the reason given, that they had been glazed, 
and kept at home,) and that the collector writes her- 
self ‘ A Soldier’s Daughter.’ 

Chollerton; a Tale of Our Own Times. By a Lady. 
—Does it never occur to anyone believing in the 
efficacy of religious novels to remark how very few 
of the class are written by “a Gentleman”? Long 
ago, [No. 379,] we had occasion to descant on the 
superior quickness of feminine ingenuity in fiction, 
as displayed by a Lee, a Porter, a More, a Radcliffe, 
an Edgeworth, an Austen, &c, But this persevering 
resolution to teach patent piety by aid of narrative 
is an affair of feminine enthusiasm, not inventiveness: 
and, however we may sympathize with its sincerity, 
we cannot subscribe to it as rational. Are there no 
other ways of authenticating the infallibility of one’s 
own method than by writing weak sectarian novels; 
where every incident is dovetailed to its neighbour, 
every change of creed coloured as “ Fate and Lady 
Londonderry” please,—and High Church or Low 
Church set up as supreme with the feeble fondness 
of a child’s make-believe, who says that his snow-man 
is upright because he cannot make him stand so? We 
do not rate among those contemners of “ the sex” (a 
fast dwindling race) who used to say to the authoress,— 

Your pens and poetry lay by, 
And learn to mend your stockings !— 
but such an effort as ‘Chollerton’ is, in our view, “a 
dissemination of goose” not in a Lady’s proper sphere. 
If her elected interpretation of Bible and Prayer-book 
— if the wholesomeness of fasting and the sanctity of 
an unmarried clergy—if the pattern of an altar-cloth 
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and the illegibility of mottos in painted glass windows, 
be matters on which the stability of the true Church 
of England depends, they will hardly be enforced 
by the old lack-a-daisical combinations of an unde- 
cided neophyte and a perfect priest, an impulsive 
young lady who steals away her bosom-friend’s lover 
and a fickle young baronet who is stolen—except upon 
intellects so entirely puerile as to be hardly worth 
bringing under authority. Week after week, do we 
go on admitting ‘good intentions” by way of excuse 
for such feeble productions as this. We are, there- 
fore, justified in asking, from time to time, how far 
good intentions can consist with such an entire want 
of humility as converts workers in “ slea silk” into 
Morning or Evening Lecturers on “ Predestina- 
tion” ?—Let us add, however, that ‘ Chollerton’ is 
not the worst of these panada books. 

Progression by Antagonism. A Theory. By Lord 
Lindsay._We regret the publication of this work. 
Lord Lindsay is an amiable man and a pleasing 
writer; but has here mistaken crude guesses for ori- 
ginal thought and fanciful speculations for philo- 
sophic theory. 

A Practical Manual of Elocution. Embracing 
Voice and Gesture. By M. Caldwell—_An Ame- 
rican book—inculcating more than a sufficiency of 
tones and attitudes;—more, certainly, than would 
be found agreeable to English taste. Some of them 
we should consider extravagant, and more of them 
useless. 

History of the Succession of the Roman Emperors. 
With the Prices of their Coins.—This is a numis- 
matic manual ; prepared for the use of persons who 
wish to have a small series, or collection, of inter- 
esting medals. The names of the Emperors are 
given in chronological order; with the leading facts 
and dates of their lives and reigns, in half-a-dozen 
lines, or less—and such prices of their several coins, 
affixed, as will insure good specimens. 

Appeal to the British Nation on the Greatest 
Reform yet remaining to be accomplished. By J.S. 
Buckingham.—An earnest appeal for temperance, 
to the extent of teetotalism—including a summary 
of the argument—read by Mr. Buckingham at the 
* World’s Convention,” as it is called, which has 
been lately assembled in London for the promotion 
of the cause. 

Sale’s Brigade in Afghanistan and the Defence of 
Jellalabad. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig.—This thirty- 
fourth volume of Murray’s Home and Colonial Library 
is by no means the least interesting of the series, 
The “ Principal Chaplain to the Forces” is far more 
at home in his chronicles of Sale’s Brigade than in 
his ‘Chronicles of Waltham;’ and has here detailed 
the achievements of thatremarkablecampaign with his 
usual ease and spirit of style. The narrative—its port- 
able form considered—is welcome. Volume the thirty- 
JSifth of this judiciously-varied and well-sustained pub- 
lication is a reprint of the lively ‘ Letters from Madras, 
by a Lady,’ noticed in the Atheneum, No. 816. 

Discourses and Essays. By J. H. M. D’Aubigné, 
D.D.—In these discourses, as in his other writings, 
Dr. D’Aubigné endeavours to prove that Cal- 
vinism is the best of all forms of the Christian 
faith; and that Calvin was superior in intellect and 
principle to all the other reformers. One long 
discourse is devoted to a comparison between the 
theological schools of Geneva and Oxford. The 
Genevese divine assails Puseyism with a goodly 
array of metaphors and similitudes; but he is rather 
too sparing of argument,—and too ready to substi- 
tute assertion for reasoning, and hazard bold pre- 
diction where simple refutation alone was necessary. 


Costume in England. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
—With the contents and purpose of this handsome 
volume the public have already made some acquaint- 
ance in the columns of the Art- Union, in their shape 
of a series of papers contributed to that periodical, 
under the title of ‘ Notes on British Costume.’ These 
notices, and the accompanying representations which 
illustrate them, are now reproduced ina collected 
form ; with the addition of information which has 
nearly trebled their amount, and of many new and 
curious illustrations. An illustrated glossary of terms 
for all articles of use or ornament worn about the 
person has, also, been appended ;—and the work is, 
now, offered as ‘ A History of Dress, from the Ear- 
liest Period till the Close of the 18th Century.’ 
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Abbotsford Waverley Novels, Vol. XI. royal 8vo. 28s. cl. 
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Bogue's European Library, Vol. X1. Guizot’s ‘History of Civilization,’ 
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Faber’s (Rev. G. 8.) Treatise on the Operations of the Holy Spirit, 
6th edit. fe. 8vo. 4s. cl. 
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Murray’s Colonial Library, Vol. XVIII. ‘ Wild Sports of the High- 
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Ocean Flowers and their Teachings, by Author of ‘ Wild Flowers and 
their Teachings,’ 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Paley’s Natural Theology, new edit. 8vo. 5s. bds. 
Penscelwood Papers, by Author of ‘ Dr. Hookwell,’ 2 vols. pt. 8vo. 21s. 
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Ship of Glass (The), a Romance, by H. Jennings, Esq. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 
System of Mathematics, Scottish School-Book Association, 12mo. 5s. 
Trollope’s (Mrs.) Travels and Travellers, a Series of Sketches, 21s. cl. 
Warren's (J.) Hints to Young Composers, 18mo. 3s. cl. 
Waterhouse’s (G.) Natural History of the Mammalia, Vol. I. 8vo, 
plain, 29s. cl.; col. 34s. 6d. cl. 





THE DEATIL OF SPRING. 


Weep for the virgin Spring— 

For your dead nurse, young flowers! 

And o’er her fair corse fling 

Sweets the soft wind deflours 
From vales more blest than Proserpina’s bowers, 

Renowned in Attic song,— 
More rich than Enna of the golden days 
In the bright joyance of your gentle eyes, 
Which glad the pilgrim who all lonely strays. 
With the low music of your tender sighs 

Her dirge prolong! 


She came with the primrose wreathed 
In the folds of her sunny hair :— 
Where late the snow-drop breathed 
Its white life forth to the absorbing air, 
Her step descended there. 
Like a young bride, all grace, all loveliness, 
She walked the earth; 
And where her silvery footfall deigned to press, 
Was heard the mirth 
Of unimprisoned waters, gaily singing 
Songs of their lucent clime! 
While on their margents green her hands were flinging 
Stars of an earthly firmament sublime,— 
Which, like the moon, by slow degrees display, 
As she to night, their fullness to the day ;— 
Then die away 
In gradual wane—like a dissolving chime ! 


The wood anemone 
And purple crocus crowned with burnished gold 
At the gnarled mossy root of forest tree 
Her pale hands scattered—or in gardens cold. 
With trembling daffodils 
She decked the swelling hills ; 
With velvet chalices whence faéries sip 
She gemmed the greensward—and each sunny slope— 
Meet for an elfin lip. 
Her azure eyes were seen in Heaven’s blue cope;— 
And where the sheen of their mild radiance fell 
The modest violet peered, in every hamlet dell! 


In valleys pastoral— 
Where the white daisy dreams, 
Who ope’d her crimson buds at Spring’s dear call— 
And chaste convolvuli 
Entwine the hedge-rows high, 
While paly gleams 
Each alabaster urn, a summer’s day— 
And the pink eglantine 
Peeps tender buds between— 
And bursting leaves their early green display ;— 


In such sweet vales—where music, sweeter far 

Than Pan’s Thessalian echoes ever heard, 
From throat of warbling bird 

Floats clearly to the welkin’s azure bar— 

Flowers of a thousand rich enamelled dyes 

Weep orient tears for the departed Spring,— 
Suffuse their rainbow eyes 

For her who nursed them to the blossoming! 
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The lily in the shade 
Hides her coy head; and mourns, 

For Spring—the season-maid— 
Whose requiem to pour, the woodland tribes unite 


Weep for the virgin Spring— 

For your dead nurse, young flowers! 

And o’er her fair corse fling ; 

Sweets the soft wind deflours 
From vales more blest than Pros 

Renowned in Attic song,— 
More rich than Enna of the golden days 
In the bright joyance of your gentle eves 
Which glad the pilgrim, who all lonely oer 
With the low music of your tender sighs 

Her dirge prolong! 


———— 
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FOLK-LORE. 


Bartholomew Tide, 
I po not know that I can better show my gratitude 


for the insertion in last Saturday’s Atheneum of mr 
letter inviting you to receive, and your country 
readers to furnish, communications on the subject of 
our * Folk-Lore,’ than by indicating to “ intending” 
correspondents some points connected with our Popu- 
lar Mythology and Observances, respecting which 
new facts and existing traditions might prove of con. 
siderable value. 

I would observe, in the first place, that, as the 
Fairy Mythology of England, as preserved to us in 
the writings of Shakspeare (its best and most beau. 
tiful expositor), exhibits a striking intermixture of 
Celtic and Teutonic elements, ail local traditions 
respecting that mystic race,—whether 

Of elves, of hills, brooks, standing lakes, or groves,— 
will be useful in developing the influence which 
such elements respectively exercised upon this 
poetical branch of our Popular Mythology. And 
as I agree with Mr. Keightley—no mean authority 
on such a subject—in opinion “that the belief in 
Fairies is by no means extinct in England,—and that 
in districts, if there be any such, where steam-engines, 
cotton mills, mail coaches,* and similar exorcists 
have not yet penetrated, numerous legends might be 
collected,”—I am not without hope of seeing many 
“a roundel and a fairy song” rescued from destruc- 
tion through the agency of the 4theneum. 

Can no Devonshire correspondent furnish new and 
untold stories of his native Pixies? Are there no 
records of a fairy pipe-manufactory to be gathered 
at Swinborne, in Worcestershire ?—In the mining 
and mountainous districts of Derbyshire are all 
“such antique fables and such fairy toys” entirely 
extinct ?—If so, is not the neighbourhood of Haddon, 
or of Hardwicke, or of both, still visited by the coach 
drawn by headless steeds, driven by a coachman as 
headless as themselves ?—Does not such an equipage 
still haunt the mansion of Parsloes, in Essex?—and 
could not some correspondent from that county 
furnish you with stories of the inhabitants of Cogges 
hall, to prove them very rivals.of the Wise Men of 
Gotham ?—Is the Barguest no longer seen in York- 
shire ?—Is “ howdening” altogether obsolete in Kent 
—and, if so, when was this last trace of a heathen 
rite performed ?—Are the legends of Tregeagle no 
longer current in Cornwall ?—These are all subjects 
not undeserving attention: and it should be remem 
bered that legends and traditions which are cons 
sidered trifling, in the localities to which they more 
immediately relate, assume an interest in the eye 
of strangers to whom they are not familiar—and an 
importance when placed in apposition with cognate 
materials, by the light which they both receive and 
furnish from such juxtaposition. , 

There is another matter, too, on which local in- 
formation is much to be desired while it 8 stil 
attainable. I mean the “Feasts” which are 
annually celebrated in the more remote parts of the 
country; many of which are, doubtless, of very col- 
siderable antiquity—even as old as the days of Hea- 
thenism. This is a branch of our Popular —_, 
which—to use a happy phrase of Horace Walpe 
—has not yet been “tapped” in England ; on 
which can now be thoroughly and properly inver 
tigated only by ascertaining, in each case, 
ing particulars, among others:—the day om 
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+ is held; the uliar observances by 
— F ooh end—which will serve, in 
measure, to illustrate the history of the climate 
» this country, and (strange combination!) the pro- 
,- of social improvement—the peculiar dishes 
ich are usually introduced on such festivals. 
° ht to apologize for thus occupying so much 
oa space: but, as you have kindly consented, at 
“aquest, to open your pages to contributions on 
. vahject of our * Folk-Lore,’ I thought it might 
je of advantage to point out to correspondents some 
patters respecting which communications would be 


poth valuable and acceptable. 


AmBrosE Merton. 


The Epithet ‘ Old Scratch. 

Or that huge mass of imperfectly digested mate- 
‘ais which may be said to constitute the text book 
ofthe students of our English * Folk-Lore,’ Brand’s 
‘Popular Antiquities,’ there is no chapter more im- 

et, and consequently more unsatisfactory, than 
that entitled ‘Popular Notions concerning the Ap- 

ition of the Devil.’ , 

In this chapter,—after some allusion to the names 
«Qld Nick,” “Old Harry,” “Old Scratch,” and 
‘The Old One,"—Brand observes :—* The epithet 
‘id’ to 80 many of his titles seems to favour the 
cmon opinion, that the Devil can only appear in 
the shape of an old man.”—It may, however, be 
doubted whether the epithet “old” has not, in this 
case, been derived from the Early Latin Fathers; 
vhofrequently use the expression, “Antiquus hostis,” 
vhen speaking of the Enemy of mankind. In this 
way, the Anglo-Saxon, Cedmon, speaks of “ se ealda 
deofol,"—“'se ealda,” “the Old Devil,” “the Old 
One:” and in North Friesland, the same epithet, “de 
sal duivel,” still obtains. Gammel Erik (Old Erik) is 
atitle bestowed upon the Devil by the Danes; and 
inthis Old Erik we have, probably, the origin of our 
*0ld Harry.” In the old Norse, “ Kélski”—which 
inifies both “senex” and “‘diabolus”—is the epithet 
by which the “ foul fiend” is usually designated. 
‘Again, —though the epithet “Scratch” is, by mo- 
dem usage, exclusively applied to his Satanic Ma- 
jaty, such was not its original application. In the 
dd High German monuments, mention is made of a 
mall elfish sprite, Scrat, or Scrato,—by Latin writers 
tanlated Pilosus ; as Waltschrate, or Wood Scrat, 
isSatyrus. In the ‘ Vocabularius’ of 1482 we find 
{cwetlin (penates), Nacht-schrettele (Ephialtes). 
The Anglo-Saxon Schritta (Hermaphroditus), and 
the Old Norse Skratti (malus genius, gigas), are also 
darly allied to this elfish Being. 

Grimm describes the Schrat as resembling in its 
wture the Latin Faun, and the Greek Satyr,—the 
‘Sylvanus’ of Livy; and the Schratlein as being a 
tmestic spirit more resembling the German Wichtel 
ai Alp. The Schrat is never represented as a 
fmale ; and differs from the Elf as appearing only 
sgly—not in hosts. 

The reader of the third volume of the ‘ Fairy 
lgends of the South of Ireland’—which contains a 
tuslation of the Brothers Grimm’s ‘ Essay on the 
Irsh Legends'—will, doubtless, remember the very 
rious old German poem there translated, in which 
henature of the Schretel or Schrat is fully described. 
Te manner in which the sprite encounters a huge 
white bear, by whom it is worsted in the contest,— 
omsequence of which the house is freed from its 
unusion,—is told with considerable humour ; and 
vil give the reader a satisfactory notion of the ma- 
‘cous spirit who has been despoiled of his name, for 
tte purpose of enriching the abundant nomenclature 
avbich Old Scratch—as the Devil is now impro- 


ety designated—already rejoices. 





BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Noruixe could morestrikingly illustrate the animus 
Vtich pervades the leading members of this Associa- 
tm, and the temper of those who represent it before 
tepublic_a temper that postpones all the real 
wersts of which they are supposed to have 

to their own personalities—than a report 
Much appears in the columns of a weekly paper,—if 
"tight be relied on. That report, if true, would 
"went Mr. Wright, the Secretary to the Associa- 
“®, with one hand penning a condemnation of the 
dake as unworthy of credit, while with the 





Was soliciting the credit of its columns for | merely characterizing the charge 


his statement (published by us last week), as a matter 
to which he attached much importance and in terms 
absolutely deprecatory of denial ! 

It is less important to allude to the circumstance, 
that the paper in question characterizes our original 
communication on the subject of the Gloucester- 
shire quarrel as pretending to have been “ made on 
behalf of” the Archzological Society of that county, 
—and having since been disowned by them. 
A very singular pretension is betrayed in the use of 
this word pretending. Not only does the statement 
in question pretend to be put forth “on behalf” of 
the Gloucestershire Society, but it is so put forth 
—as anybody may know who will read it. How 
came that Society—or any one “on their behalf” 
—to “disavow” a statement which was never attri- 
buted to them ?—We have already said that we 
knew our correspondent’s position to be such as made 
him necessarily cognizant of the facts on which 
he communicated with us;—and will, now, add 
that the statement in question came to us from 
an officer of the Gloucestershire Society. Had 
it come from that body in its official character, we 
should have said that it was made by, not on behalf of, 
the Society.—There would be something so unphilo- 
sophic in this gratuitous repudiation by a body of phi- 
losophers, that we take leave to doubt the fact of any 
such having been made until we shall have some 
better authority for it than the loose assertion of the 
paper in question. 

But the fact that no such disavowal can have been 
made by the Society is positively proved in the 
very paragraphs that assert the contrary. Nay, 
if we should be told that the assertion was not 
intended to imply the absurdity of a formal dis- 
avowal of that which had never been imputed,—but 
merely to express that a majority of the Gloucester- 
shire Society differed from the views embodied in the 
narrative of our correspondent,—even then, it is 
remarkable enough that the literary organ of the 
Association has saved us the necessity of a contra- 
diction by contradicting itself. Under what un- 
happy influence is it that these gentlemen are so 
continually shaken out of their self-possession 2 Mr. 
Wright, if the paper alluded to report him correctly, 
abuses the Atheneum with one side of his mouth 
while he invokes it with the other: and the Asso- 
ciation, assuming to discredit our correspondent’s 
statement in the name of the Gloucestershire Society, 
is good enough to furnish us with a fact not stated by 
our correspondent, whereby his statement is in the 
name of that same Society confirmed ;—viz., that 
the Society has passed a vote of censure on Mr. Petti- 
grew in respect of the very transactions therein de- 
nounced! ‘This is so curious as to tempt iteration. 
What Mr. Pettigrew and his reporter call a dis- 
avowal, by the provincial body, of the blame attri- 
buted to the former gentleman by our correspondent, 
turns out, on evidence cruelly furnished by Mr. Roach 
Smith, to be a vote of censure passed on Mr. Petti- 
grew in conformity with our informant’s views! This 
is a novel style of reasoning, scarcely to have been 
looked for from an antiquarian body. The logic 
is homeopathic, as it were. The original censure is 
expelled (“+ disowned”’) by a further administration 
ofthe same! The readers of the Atheneum, who, 
in the matter of reproach, are probably not of opinion 
that similia similibus curantur, will be very likely to 
consider that the pretended “ disavowal” is disavowed 
—and the insinuated “ difference” reconciled—by the 
archeologists of the Association themselves; like 
Balaam, letting out the truth by unconscious inspira- 
tion and against their own interest. 


Since the above was written, we have had our 
attention called to an advertisement in the Literary 
Gazette—containing the Resolutions alluded to in the 
article in that paper on which we have been com- 
menting. A proceeding at once so childish and dis- 
graceful as that of Mr. Wright’s “ making mouths,” 
behind its back, at the paper to whose candour he 
was at the same time appealing, little deserved the 
courtesy which we have thrown away upon him, or 
the moderation of the terms in which we have, above, 
commented on the folly, ere we knew how foul- 
mouthed it was—and when we hesitated to believe 
it, of him, atall. Discreditable facts, charged against 
a public body, are not disproved by the party accused 
i as a “scandalous 


fabrication” ; and the world will have little doubt of the 
truth of every averment contained in the document so 
answered—from the answer itself, and the demeanour, 
under the accusation, of the parties accused. There is 
something “ scandalous’”’ and dishonest in the appli- 
cation of the term “scandalous fabrication” to a 
statement, from whose circumstantial details the 
parties using it must have known, better than most 
men, that there could be no fabrication in the matter 
—however much it might, as we candidly admitted, 
express a different view from their own of the same 
series of facts. The non-reality of their whole pro- 
cess of argumentation is inevitably and discreditably 
exposed by this substitution of passionate vitupera- 
tion for the wholesome and conciliatory explanation 
which was due from them.—For ourselves, we need 
only repeat what we at first said, that we have no per- 
sonal knowledge as to the merits of the questions in 
issue between the parties—are only the reporters of 
a gentleman whose honour is not to be questioned, 
and whose counter-statement seemed deserving of 
the same publicity as had been given to the statement 
which it proposed to answer:—but we are bound, 
now, to add that all the inferences of conduct are 
against the Association. 

The second of these Resolutions—falling foul of the 
Archeological Institute with mere vague abuse which 
it vindicates by no fact—is equally disgraceful to 
a body of reasoning men; and a fresh symptom of 
the fever into which they are thrown by the con- 
sequences of their own ill-temper at Gloucester. 
Do these archzologists suppose that a small knot of 
men “ pretending” to represent an important scientific 
body, but being, as we have heretofore said, substan~ 
tially the body itself—for the names of Mr. Petti- 
grew, Mr. Wright, Mr. Roach Smith, Mr. Crofton 
Croker, Mr. Britton, and a very few others, constitute, 
so far as its proceedings report, the entire Associa- 
tion, with only such variation as may be obtained by 
shuffling them and altering the precedence — do 
these gentlemen really suppose that their getting 
into corners, and “calling” everybody who dif- 
fers from them “names” can be serviceable to the 
department of science which they affect to pro- 
mote—or to any other? The third and fourth 
Resolutions are irresistibly ludicrous. That these 
grown men can console themselves for the hot water 
in which they are living—for all the disappointments 
which attended their visit to Gloucestershire—and 
for the cry of reprobation which has followed them 
out of it—by affirming that they “ perceive with 
delight the unanimity and good will which exist in the 
British Archzological Association, and which mani- 
fested itself so strongly at the late most successful 
congress at Gloucester” —is a delicious bit of make- 
believe which passes the simplicity of child’s-play. 
It would be humour if it were an ascription to 
them by a third party :—in their mouths, it is very 
good farce. As such, it wants only originality :—it 
is borrowed from Mawworm; who, like them, con- 
verted reproach into a subject of congratulation—he 
“liked to be abused !”—The clause of the third Reso- 
lution which bravely asserts—in the contradictory pre- 
sence not only of our statement but of their own, and 
of every newspaper report—that “not one subject 
of discord or dissension prevailed” at the Gloucester- 
shire congress, is one of those daring mancuvres 
which, in spite of their sheer idleness, surprise a sort 
of respect, by their gallant denial of facts looking 
the asserters full in the face, and dashing defiance to 
the reason of others—since no ground can be taken 
for an appealtoit. It is of the class of evolutionswhich 
is, however, rarely ventured on out of comedy. The 
fourth Resolution—which conveys the thanks of Mr. 
Pettigrew (and his little party) to Mr. Pettigrew “ for 
the able manner in which he performed the duties 
of chairman at the congress of Gloucester”— isa self- 
administered salve (not very efficacious, we should 
think) for the smart inflicted by the vote of censure 
there, which stigmatizes his abuse of the office into a 
means of alienating the provincial members and in- 
juring the character of the Association. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
ugust. 


A 
Tue King was at Eu,—so that I could not see the 
Castle ; which I regretted, on account of the portraits 





which it contains. The church is extremely hand- 
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some, and well and royally restored. But there is 
too much complimenting of the King, in Latin in- 
scriptions, for what he has done. He would have 
been far more deserving of all this laud and praise 
if he had done less and undone more. The noble 
church is deformed with all manner of trumpery 
(inter alia, a bunch of dusty white ostrich feathers 
over the high altar), which a man of taste would 
cause to be removed. ‘There isa chapel in the centre 
of the apsis, patched on,—as appears from the vile 

rick exterior, which exceeds in offensive tawdriness 
anything I ever beheld. ‘The whole chapel is 
washed rose-pink. In the niche stands a milliner- 
looking statue of the Virgin coi/fée with a garland of 
white roses, and a garland of white roses also borders 
the niche—very like an extremely trumpery ball- 
room decoration. And this in presence of the severe 
beauty of so fine a specimen of Gothic architecture ! 
The new stained glass windows are handsome. The 
centre window of the west front is filled with the 
armorial bearings of the great houses of which the 
present lord of Eu is the representative-—Eu, Dom- 
bes, Artois, Dreux, Valois, Orleans, Penthiévre, &c. 
A gentleman must be difficult who can desire better 
arms; and I should be much less disposed to blame 
the King for the display of them here than for putting 
them in his pocket elsewhere. 

The tombs in the crypt are very interesting,—and 
well restored. They are chiefly of the House of Ar- 
tois. It is singular that two who lie here were car- 
ried captive to England :—Jean, who was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Poitiers ; and Charles, who 
was taken at the battle of Agincourt, and passed so 
many years of his life in England. —Opposite to 
Jean d’Artois lies his wife, Isabelle de Melun, 
daughter of the Comte de Tamarville, Grand Cham- 
berlain of France. This princess had been previously 
married to Pierre de Montpensier, Count of Dreux ; 
and with her, these lordships passed into the pos- 
session of the House of Orleans.—The gallant and 
adventurous constable, Philip d’Artois, whose body 
was ransomed from the Turks, lies here, in marble, 
with his shield, dagger and gauntlets at his side. 

These are among the grand and striking effigies 
which the King has rescued from obscurity and mu- 
tilation, and arranged in their appropriate places. It 
is impossible to look at them, and not believe them 
portraits. They are full of individual character. 
The bones they covered were, of course, scattered 
during the stupid frenzy of the Revolution.—There 
is also the tomb of St. Lawrence, Archbishop of 
Dublin ; who came over to Normandy, and died at 
Eu, in 1181. He is patron of the city and county 
of Eu. A large head of the same saint (canonized 
at Eu, in 1226), with the mitre on, stands at the side 
of the high altar,—and seems to be an object of pecu- 
liar veneration. The original one, destroyed at the 
Revolution, was of solid silver: this, my guide told 
me, is plaquée. 

The first church on this site—the one which con- 
tained the ashes of the descendants of Rollo—wit- 
nessed the marriage of William the Conqueror and 
Matilda of Flanders. The present structure is of 
about the thirteenth century.—Among the things to 
be cast out of the temple is the pulpit: an abominable 
piece of boiserie, supported by heathenish caryatides. 
All round the sounding-board are planted little 
mahogany plaything cannons, pointed at the con- 
gregation ;—the same being to signify that the Prince 
de Bourbon, who gave the pulpit, was Grand Master 
of the Artillery. 

I was disappointed at finding no trace whatever 
in the church of the great princess and unhappy 
woman whose shade haunts this spot. It is said 
that her heart was buried in the church, and conse- 
quently lost in the common spoliation,—that heart 
so inflated with pride (haut placé, she called it), 
so cruelly humbled. The castle is full of memo- 
rials of her; but, as that was closed, I could see none 
but the noble elms she planted,—which unite their 
shade to that of the beeches under which the Guises 
held their council. What a series of recollections ! 

I was earnestly recommended to see the monu- 
ments of the Duc de Guise and his wife, Catherine 
of Cleves,—which are in the chapel of the Jesuits’ 
College, founded by him. I was told that the tombs 
in the church were not to be compared to these. This 
is true—but in the inverse sense. These huge 
masses of marble are in the worst taste ; abounding 


in bas-reliefs of battles, trophies and—worse than 
all—allegorical figures. The duke and duchess re- 
cline in studied attitudes. They are said to be faith- 
ful portraits ; at all events, their clothes are,—the 
fidelity of which seems to excite great and general 
admiration.—A book which I took up gives a de- 
scription of the duchess, of which I cannot deprive 
you :— 

“La duchesse vient d’expirer ; la bouche est entr’ 
ouverte ; sa belle téte renversée dans la paume de sa 
main, dont les doigts glissent entre ses beaux cheveux, 
nous présente un cou gracieux, entouré d’une fraise 
plus grande encore que celle de son mari. Un cor- 
sage d’hermine, bordé de guirlandes de pierreries, 
est ¢chancré vers le sein, dont une modestie voile 
les trésors avec beaucoup de grace, et il s’en échappe 
une jupe lisse. De la main droite, la princesse sou- 
| tient son livre ouvert; elle s’est endormie en disant 
| Ses Heures, et on ne peindra jamais mieux l’abandon, 
| le charme, la douceur d’une femme aimable se lais- 
| sant aller d son dernier sommeil.” This transition 
from the tucker and the “ jupe lisse’ to the prayer- 
book ;—above all, this encomium of the “ abandon” 
and “ charme” with which the duchess isso “ aimable” 
as to die, seemed to me worth recording. After a 
good deal more about the duchess, her heraldic 
bearings, &c., the critic suddenly exclaims,—“* Nous 
oublions une partie du costume de la princesse ; ses 
manches d’une ¢toffe légére,” &c.—I need hardly 
add that the critic finds the allegorical figures * d’un 
goit exquis.” They are his taste,—which you will 
probably think is saying enough. 

I trust you are got beyond generalizing; or I should 
not be so ready to point out the little ridicules I meet 
with abroad,—and which have their counterpart at 
home.—One example I can give you. I heard, the 
other day, an extremely vulgar and ignorant English- 
man maintain, in the presence ofa very gentlemanlike, 
polite, and sensible Frenchman, that there is no good 
society whatever in Paris. The Frenchman said 
nothing. I said to myself, none that would be so 
much its own enemy as to allow you to see it. 

While we were at St. Valéry, we saw the arrival 
of a sort of camp of railroad labourers and their 
families,—containing a swarm of children, household 
goods, &c. Three huge waggons drawn by large 
teams of Norman horses stationed themselves in the 
street near us, and soon collected a crowd of won- 
derers at the English. The English were, however, 
for the most part Irish,—as either my eye or ear 
would have instantly sufficed to convince me. I 
was vastly amused with the quiet contempt which 
one of the women betrayed for the French—espe- 
cially for the slenderness of their fare. “ Why, ye 
know, Ma’am,” she said, “ we can’t live as they live. 
We English and Irish, we must have our bit 0’ maat 
and our dhrop o’ taa,—we must. What’s a bit o” 
bread and a pear for breakfast? The Frinch does 
with it,—but we cannot.’’ So, thought I:—if my 
friends in Paris heard that view of the case, and in 
such a brogue! The woman talked of “ the Frinch,” 
quite simply, as a race used to live upon anything, 
and for whom anything was good enough. A gaunt, 
and yet comic-looking, Irishman, whoseemed a sort of 
superintendent of the troop, entirely joined in this 
disdain of French abstinence. I felt inclined to say, 
“ My dear friend and countryman (for God forbid I 
should treat you or think of you as an ‘ alien’) a 
‘ Frinchman’ earning four francs a day—as you tell 
me you are—would not allow the world to see his 
bare elbow through his dirty shirt.” 

We are apt, sometimes, to hear with alarm and 
suspicion the lively sympathy which the French ex- 
press with the oppressed and suffering Irish. It was, 
therefore, a comfort to find, from these people, that 
they were rangonnés in France as shamelessly as the 
purest-blooded Saxon of us all. The poor creatures 
said they were often forced to pay a franc for a little 
boiling water to make the indispensable “ taa ;”—the 
fair charge being, as a Frenchman told me, four sous. 
I hope this mark of impartiality will reassure your 
readers. 

One of these waggons, roofed like Noah’s ark in 
old pictures, contained a woman and her six children, 
who slept under that roof every night. The five 
elder were little girls,—fair and slender, with gentle, 
sedate, English countenances,—speaking French very 
well. Behind, came a waggon loaded with household 
goods and utensils, Certainly, the furniture of a 
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OUR WEEKLY Gossip, 

Ir was a not uncommon incident of i 
high fares for locomotion, that, out of rahe ab 
tion to which they tempted, arose an aiken 
opportunity for the public to travel gratis, Nay 
men were even bribed to take a pleasant trip’, 
good dinner on the road being offered to those who 
would consent to go where their occasions called 
them at no expense. These, however, were the 
mere exceptions to the rule of high prices_the 
rebound from one extreme to the other of the slid. 
ing-scale; which oscillated violently, for a while up. 
der the impulse, and then re-adjusted itself to a 
costly average. But now, we seem to be steadily 
tending towards a time when men shall habitually 
travel for nothing. The newspapers mention, a 
amongst the projects of the day, one for an omnibys 
company, to compete with the penny boats, &,, on 
the river. It is proposed, according to these autho. 
rities, to raise 10,000 shares of 2/. each; the deposits 
to be 23d. per share; 100 omnibuses to be put on 
the roads. The company, it is said, has been duly 
registered.—The boats will scarcely allow themselves 
to be overtaken, with so much space for play as the 
penny fare yet allows them :—and we have heard 
something of steamers running from the Adelphi to 
London Bridge, “at the small charge of one half- 
penny” per head! 


The daily papers announce the death, at Fulham, 
on the 21st inst., of Alfred John Kempe, Esq.,F.S.A, 
at the age of 62. Mr. Kempe is well known among 
antiquaries by his volume of the Loseley MSS,, and 
his work on the early history of the monastery of 
St. Martin Le Grand. He was the brother of Mr. 
Bray, the novelist,—and a constant contributor to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine.—The Scotch papers men- 
tion the death of Mr. Alston:—known to the philan. 
thropic by the particular system of printing in relief, 
in Roman capitals, for the use of the Blind, which 
he borrowed from Dr. Fry, and introduced with some 
modification, into the Glasgow Asylum,—of which 
benevolent institution he was treasurer. Mr. Alston's 
plan has since been adopted into all, or very nearly 
all, the asylums throughout the country; and its par- 
ticulars have already been brought under the notice 
of the readers of the Atheneum [Nos. 518 and 674). 

Lord Morpeth has announced to the Society formed 
for providing dwellings for the poor in the suburbs of 
London, that if the Manor Court will accord a por- 
tion of Wanstead Flats to the purposes of the insti- 
tution, the Crown will interpose no difficulty. 

At Manchester, the three new parks, so liberally 
provided for the recreation of its toiling inhabi- 
tants, were opened on Saturday last, with appro- 
priate festivities; and this act of inauguration 
was accompanied by the dedication also to the 
same service of the Baths and Washhouses lately 
instituted in that munificent town. On all sides 
the conviction is spreading—enough to disturb the 
“fine old English gentleman” in his grave!—that 
measures like these are for the “healing of the na 
tions”. What a very phantom, amid our world of 
present thought and feeling, does that respectable 
personage seem! He would be far more of a ghos, 
among the strong lights of our time, if we had him 
with us in the body, than even the grave has made 
him. Peace to his ashes! He was a worthy gentle- 
man; and is better in his tomb—out of an innovating 
world like ours, which would be slow to recogni 
his worth. 

On the continent, the Earthquake has been follow- 
ing in the wake of the fiery Spirit of this extraordinary 
season. We mentioned, last week, that the Academy 
of Sciences at Frankfort was engaged in collecting pat- 
ticulars relative to the ravages of the former on 
29thult.; and may nowadd, that the 17th inct-has bows 
its play-day in Italy, Switzerland and the South 
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At Leghorn, and in the volcanic district of 
the Maremma, its antics took an alarming character. 
Whole villages have been thrown down in the Saulia, 
the Tuscan centre of the oscillating motion, and at 
spout five leagues from —— Bo a _ 

numerous; and the shock extended as 
eal the villas in whose neighbourhood 
have been more oF less injured. For four days the 
earth continued to shake, at intervals; and the inha- 
hitants of Leghorn were looking out, in the utmost 
for another shock,—and anticipating the 
destruction of their town. Many have fied before 
the menace ; and bivouacked in the fields or taken 
refuge in the boats. It is said that a slight shock had 
igen felt, on the 10th, at Naples.—In the Canton of 

Vaud, three successive shocks had been experienced 
on the 17th;—and at Macon, Orbe, and Yverdun, 
me of these had been felt with yet greater violence. 

Welearn, from Paris, that a project ison foot, at the 
instance ofthe Minister of a corer for esta- 

ishing a sort of Concordat between the University 
ead the reviving institutions of the Greeks; 
_to connect the study of the Hellenic language 
and literature in the former country with its restora- 
tio in the latter. The recovery of the true pronun- 
cation of this most harmonious of languages is one 
of the objects which have suggested the movement 
jn question : and another inducement has been 

from the conviction, that, if painting be most 
properly studied among the Italian masterpieces, 
architecture has its most perfect examples in Greece; 
for which reason the School of the latter Art would 
be advantageously transferred—as, also, for the fur- 
ther reason that Greece is a comparatively virgin soil, 
which has not yet, like Italy, revealed her abundant 
treasures. Amongst the means, then, talked of for 
electing the contemplated union, a French school 
for architects and philologists isone. M. de Salvandy 
has, however, sent over one of the councillors of the 
University, M. Alexandre, to consult on the best 
neasures for effecting the execution of his design. 

Atthe recent annual public sitting of the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, a proof was afforded 
of the spreading interest bestowed upon the antiqui- 
tis of France—in the multitude of candidates who 
presented themselves for the two medals offered for 
works on that subject. No less than 43 Memoirs had 
been admitted to compete ;—and the excellence of 
most of these drew from M. Lenormand, the reporter 
of the Committee appointed by the Academy, the 
eapression of their regret that they had no more 
medals to bestow—and the assertion of the necessity 
of some further endowment under this head, for the 
purpose of restoring the proportion of the rewards 
, yo the various subjects submitted for 
Judgment to the Academy. 

We have just seen in ‘the French papers the an- 
touncement of what appears to the practical philo- 
wphers of that country to be a very serious and im- 
portant discovery—some of our readers may perhaps 
Neognize an old friend under a new phase.—‘“ To- 
tay, at 11 o’clock,"—mark the importance of the 
event!“ a large concourse enlivened the gardens of 
Frascati, at Havre, where there was to be tried the 
sally existing Aerial Railway of France. We call 
aerial, because the starting point is 30 métres 
40 _ of we garden. From this, the car- 

descends a slope of 44 in 100; and enters 

ma circle of 4 métres in height,—which it describes 
vith incredible rapidity, and afterwards rises to the 
tof 18 métres from the ground. It would be 
wing t —— a spectacle more curious or inter- 
» he first trial was made in presence of M. 
Dumon, Minister of Public Works. On his entrance 
into the garden, the carriage, loaded with tin bags of 
td, set off with terrific rapidity ; and having de- 
etibed its circuit, lay dead at the end of the line, 
wder the window of the hotel of Madame Aguado, 
vith such exquisite precision that a bouquet of 
could not have fallen more softly at the 

fot of the noble lady. The Minister and M. 
; owered compliments on the _ illustrious 
‘gineer Of this aerial line; who had performed 
aalculations of much difficulty with such marvellous 
precision.”"For our own parts, and on behalf of our 
naders, we may merely say that the aerial railway 
France, and of M. Claviére, is neither more nor 
its than the toy invented by Mr. Roberts, of Man- 
dester, and well known as the “centrifugal railway”; 





long since exhibited in the Egyptian Hall, and else- 
where, asa public amusement—a sort of hobby-horse 
at 6d. a ride. 


The Antiquarian Society of Picardy has awarded 
its gold medal for the best memoir on the annals 
of that province—after six years of a contest which 
hitherto offered no worthy candidate—to M. Dupont- 
White, procureur du roi at Beauvais, for a work en- 
titled La Ligue & Beauvais. 

We learn, from Berlin, that the King of Prussia 
has issued an ordinance requiring the Academy of 
Sciences and Arts to give him their advice in the se- 
lection of the foreigners of distinction who shall be 
included in the forthcoming distribution, abroad, of 
the insignia of the Order of Merit. 


Some notion as to the condition of literature in 
Russia may be gathered from a report recently made by 
the Minister of Public Instruction, on the state of the 
book-trade during 1845. It appears, from that docu- 
ment, that the number of new works printed in the em- 
pire during that year amounted to 861,—of which 795 
were original, and 66 translations. Those works (among 
which periodical publications are not included) are 
generally on the medical sciences, law, agriculture, 
arts and trades, history and philology. During the 
same period 713,389 volumes of foreign works 
were imported into Russia. At the end of 1845, the 
Royal Library of St. Petersburgh contained 444,335 
printed volumes, 18,229 manuscripts, and 355 collec- 
tions of autographs, The reading-room of that library 
was frequented during 1845 by only 828 persons,—a 
number very limited compared with the population. 
Although the Imperial Library has existed for 34 
years, it is only now that a catalogue of the printed 
works is being prepared. That of the manuscripts 
was completed last year, and is composed of 28 
volumes. We may mention, in the same paragraph, 
that an official document, just published at Madrid, 
shows the lamentable state of public instruction in 
Spain. Not less that 122 professorships are at pre- 
sent unoccupied in the Universities; and the most 
urgent appeals are made to efficient men to fill up 
the vacant chairs. 

On the often-mooted subject of a Sunday delivery 
of letters, a partial plan is before us, proposed by 
Mr. Frederick Woodman, which aims at a reason- 
able compromise between the two principles that 
contest the question. Mr. Woodman’s proposal, 
while it objects to making the Sunday ministry 
of the Post-Office tributary to mere gossip or curio- 
sity (or,it should seem, to business interests), contends 
for the even religious necessity of not letting Sunday 
interfere to prevent communications of certain other 
kinds. His scheme may be worth submitting to the 
consideration of our readers,—and will be best con- 
veyed in hisown language:—“ It is admitted that some 
letters should,and some letters should not be delivered 
on the sacred day of rest. General business, or com- 
plimentary letters and newspapers should not be deli- 
vered, but letters communicating sickness or death 
should be delivered. To meet this case I propose—1. 
That all unimportant letters that are posted on Friday 
Saturday, or Sunday, should be directed ‘ Not to be deli- 
vered on Sunday.’—2. That letters so directed should 
be retained in the Post-Office until the following day 
(Monday), if they cannot be delivered before the 
office closes on Saturday night.—35. That letters not 
so directed should be delivered, and a charge of 1s. 
should be made on the letters (stamped or unpaid), 
for the delivery, on behalf of the revenue.—4. That 
if letters be delivered on Sunday, and the charge of 
ls. be paid, and the said letters do contain informa- 
tion of sickness or death, then, on the presentation 
of the said letters to the Post-Oflice, the said extra 
charge shall be returned.—5, That if any anonymous 
letter be sent and delivered on Sunday, and charged 
the extra fee of 1s., that shall also be returned to the 
person who has paid the said charge.—6. That it 
shall be optional with persons to receive letters on 
Sunday or not, and the charge in these cases shall 
not be enforced.” 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 


MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence ofthe Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till 6. Admittaace to view both Pictures 
—Saloon, Is,; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 





INVENTORS and DEPOSITORS of WORKING MODELS and 
of other Specimens of the Useful Arts (as well as the Visitors of the 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION) are respectfully in- 
formed that the Directors have given their anxious consideration to 
the new appointment of DE MONSTRATOR in MECHANICS, whose 
duty will be to explain to the Visitors the Principles and Uses of the 
above Specimens with clear and simplicity. The Lectures now 
comprise the ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, as wellas other objects of 
present interest, The beautiful Optical Instruments, &c. &c.— 
Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 





SOCIETIES 


Boranicat Sociery.—July.—A. Gerard, Esq., 
in the chair.—Mr. T. Il. Cooper, F.L.S., and 
Mr. H. Taylor, were elected members.—The Sec- 
retary announced that many valuable parcels 
of British plants had been received since the last 
meeting. 

Read, ‘ Notice of a variety of Cnicus arvensis ? 
found in Fifeshire, by Dr. Dewar. “ Its habit when 
growing is different from the C. arvensis. The leaves 
are sinuated,—rather than pinnatifid, not crisped 
and curled, but nearly flat and sharply spinous, 
with a decurrence of spines from each leaf. The 
involucre differs in nothing from the C. arvensis, and 
C. setosus; the florets are shorter and not so remark- 
ably fragrant as those of C. selosus.” A specimen 
was presented. 


Entomorocicat Sociery.— Aug. 3.—T. Marshall, 
Esq. V.P. in the chair.—Specimens of the rare Arpe- 
dium subpubescens were sent by Mr. Haliday for 
distribution ; and specimens of the poisonous Simu- 
lium of the Bannat, which annually causes great 
mortality amongst the cattle of Styria, were presented 
by Mr. Gutch.—Mr. Saunders exhibited a very in- 
teresting series of the transformations and nests of 
six species of Oiketicus, from New Holland, collected 
by Mr. Stevenson, attached to one of the recent 
exploring expeditions. 

The following memoirs were read :—1. ‘ Descrip- 
tion of a New Species of Helzus, from Australia,’ 
by the Rev. F. W. Hope. 2. ‘Description of a 
New Species of Indian Paussus,’ by Mr. West- 
wood. 3. *Note of Insects inhabiting the Human 
Body,’ by Mr. George Downs. 4. ‘Notice of a 
remarkable Emigration of Butterflies across the 
Straits of Dover,’ and ‘On the Black Dolphin of 
the Hop Plantations’, by Mr. Long. 5. ‘Notes on 
Australian Entomology,’ by Mr. Stevenson. 6. ‘ De- 
scription of a New Genus of Lamellicorn Beetles, in 
which the hind part of the thorax is dilated into a 
horn curved over the back,’ by Mr. Westwood. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


TuvR. Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 
Fri. Botanical Sotiety, 8. 





FINE ARTS 


PROGRESS OF ENGLISH FRESCO PAINTING, 

WE are happy in being able to confirm the 
favourable rumours, which we have already men- 
tioned, of the success of Mr. Dyce’s fresco in the 
House of Lords. It is an admirable experiment, 
—surpassing our expectations; and if we had 
shared the doubts understood to have been enter- 
tained by certain of the Fine Art Commissioners as 
to the capacity of our artists for this method of 
painting, the specimen in question would go far to- 
wards their removal. We should even be inclined 
to admit—as Sir Robert Peel is reported to have 
done on first seeing this work—that our scepticism 
had vanished. 

Our readers will recollect Mr. Dyce’s design— 
the ‘ Baptism of Ethelbert’ — exhibited last year at 
Westminster Hall; and the commendation which 
we then bestowed on the cartoon [4th. No. 923]. 
The fresco differs little from the cartoon. This, as 
placed in the Exhibition, was seen but a few feet 
removed from the spectator: the fresco is we 
should say not less than thirty feet from the ground 
—and therefore distant even many more from any 
favourable point of sight. It is so high as to prevent 
minute examination ;—too high to permit of the 
spectator appreciating the delicacies of execution— 
high even to the fatal extent of deteriorating an indis- 
pensable part of the picture, the expression of the 
features. A general impression of the composition 
and colours is all that can be obtained from the floor 
of the apartment. This, as respects the latter, leaves 
little to be wished for. ‘The vividness, gradation of 
tone, aérial perspective, and reflected lights in the 
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fresco appear to us quite as successful as they would | and on the walls are some eight or ten copies (we At home and abroad, the business of mon 


have been had Mr. Dyce executed the work in the _ believe) of full-length family portraits in oi/. Here, 
more familiar medium of oil. The executive success , then, as in the summer-house, we have something of 
in colour being the chief difficulty which Mr. Dyce | all sorts ; and we may justly say of the staircase, as 
had to resolve after having made his design, we may | we said of that, that the “mind aches with the want 
congratulate him on having mastered it. Glancing | of presiding principle.” By far the most ostentatious 
from the intense gilding and colour which surrounds | parts are the bas-reliefs; next in importance are the 
the fresco, its tints maintain a pre-eminence on which | marbles. From these, the eye gets to the portraits, 
the eye gratefully reposes. Amidst all the antagonism | —and lastly mounts up to the frescoes. We are 
of surrounding gold, azure, and vermilion, lavishly | bound to say that the whole appeared to us singu- 
used, the fresco shines forth as the most attractive | larly inharmonious. Seeing the result of this, Mr. 
spot in the room. Gruner’s second attempt, we hope the next piece of 
Mr. Dyce deserves, we think, all praise for his | royal patronage will be intrusted absolutely to some 
work—and we give it ungrudgingly. If we say that one of our own artists. These, we think, may fairly 
the result of the whole proceeding is not satisfactory, | ask fora chance. We could find half a dozen mere 
we lay none of the responsibility on him. We cannot | pupils of the School of Design, in whose decorative 
help feeling that this work offers a warning, not to be | tact we should have more confidence than in the 
mistaken, that the proposed system for the decora- | motley caprices of Mr. Gruner. 
tion of the Houses of Parliament needs absolute 
revision. It is clear, thus early, that Commissioners, 
architect, decorator, and painter are all working in- | report of some recent proceedingsat Sheffield, that the 
dependently of each other. Every one who looks | reproach which Mr. Poynter's Report had left on the 
at this painting will feel that it is out of place— | SheftieldSchool of Design, is likely to be removed. The 
almost out of sight ; and that the composition is of a | annual meeting of its friends and supporters, last week, 





Fine Art Gossip.—We are glad to see, from the 


character unsuitable to such an altitude. Why, after | was numerously attended: an increasing appreciation 
months of investigation, dictation, and labour, have | of the objects and value of the institution was visible; 
we this result? Obviously, because Mr. Barry made | and an inaugural address delivered by Mr. Mitchell, 
his House of Lords in forgetfulness, or disregard, of | the new master sent down by the Council in London 
the fresco painter. The Commissioners, who would | to take charge of the school—in which he sought to 
have frescoes, took any surfaces for the purpose which | explain and enforce those objects—impressing on 
they could find,—and then gave the mere geometrical | the masters of Sheffield their especial importance 
dimensions of the spaces to artists, who, of necessity, | to the particular manufactures by which that town 
designed in ignorance of the circumstances of site, Xc. | is enriched—met with a sympathy that augurs well 
under which their productions would be used. We | for the future prospects of the school. Mr. Mitchell's 
cannot doubt, that if Mr. Dyce had to do his work | discourse well and eloquently expressed the theory 
over again, with his present knowledge of all these, | which lies at the bottom of these institutions ; and 





the fresco would be differently arranged and com- 
posed. Messrs. Maclise, Cope, and Horsley should 
look to this, and forthwith place their cartoons in the 
recesses which the frescoes are destined to fill. The 
process may possibly suggest a revision of their com- 
positions ;—which, if thus rendered necessary, they 
should not be required to give gratuitously. 

We will not say that we altogether disapprove of 
the glitter of the roof as applied to Medieval pan- 
elling ; but we have doubts whether this glitter and 
fresco are altogether the best possible combination. 
Their juxtaposition sufficiently demonstrates that 
architect, decorator, and fresco painter have three 
different ideas—and raises a very strong suspicion 
that there are too many cooks at work. We will 
defer our opinion on the broth until the whole com- 
pound is presented in a complete state. 

We may take this opportunity of commending 
the fanciful and highly ornamental little freseoes 
which Mr. Townsend has lately painted at the 
four corners of the grand staircase of Bucking- 
ham Palace. This staircase has recently been deco- 
rated, we understand, under the guidance of Mr. 
Gruner,—the gentleman to whose exuberant genius her 
Majesty owes the decorations of the summer-house 
in the gardens of the palace. Mr. Townsend’s fres- 
coes, like those in the summer-house, constitute the 
best part of the decorations of this staircase ; and, 
like them and Mr. Dyce’s frescoes, by a strange co- 
incidence, are placed so high as materially to suffer 
in effect from their position. Mr. Townsend's fres- 
coes are allegories of Morning, Noon, Evening, and 
Night ;—represented by Cupids, painted on gold 
grounds. They display much agreeable fancy and 
mastery of fresco matériel. Their colouring is bright 
and pure,—but, as we have already said, it is difficult 
to see them satisfactorily : and, owing to the singu- 
larly bizarre taste of Mr. Gruner, they are made to 
assume a comparatively insignificant place—just as 
the frescoes in the summer-house, though the most 
important works, were reduced, by contrast and 
position, to comparative unimportance. A few 
words may be bestowed on this further demon- 
stration of Mr. Gruner’s taste in decoration ;—as that 
gentleman, it would seem, is the apostle imported to 
teach us decorative Art. Mr. Townsend’s frescoes 
are placed next to the skylight at each corner of the 
staircase. Between them are some bad bas-reliefs, 
picked out on intensely blue ground ; and beneath 
these are other bas-reliefs—the figures white on a dark 
chocolate ground. The walls are painted of various 
hues, in imitation of marble (the imitation wonder- 
fully well done—almost reconciling us to imitation) ; 





| contained many suggestions likely to persuade the 
| manufacturers—upon whose co-operation the imme- 

diate success of the schools in a great degree depends 
—to assist in giving to the theory a practical applica- 
tion. Manchester and Glasgow are, we understand, 
making rapid advances in this direction. 

The Committee of the Art-Union have expressed 
their approbation of Mr. Foley’s model for a statue of 
‘Innocence,’ sent in to the late competition, by an 
award of 100/. to the artist, on condition of receiving 
a reduced copy, to be executed in porcelain, for dis- 
tribution :—and Mr. Kirke’s model of ‘ Iris Ascend- 
ing’ is to be reduced, for the purpose of casting in 
bronze. Both these works, as well as that selected 
for the prize, had the good word of the Atheneum 
at the time of their exhibition;—and all three are 
within the category which alone, as we contended, 
was entitled to be admitted to competition. 

We mentioned to our readers, some time since, 
that the Board of the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
following that wise principle of modern times (not 
understood by the immediate fathers of the present 
generation) which admits the operative and the poor 
man to the intellectual banquet, had determined to 
open their exhibition to those classes for the trifling 
admission-fee of one penny. The result has proved 
} that the people appreciate such a recreation to the 
| extent of being very willing to pay for it, within their 
| means—according to the following statistics :—Dur- 
| ing eleven days, the number of visitors, at one penny 

each, amounted to 23,450,—and the number of cata- 
| logues sold amounted to 2,252. The sale of so large 
a number as 2,252 catalogues, at 6d. each, isa high 
proof of the interest which the mechanical world 
can take in Art. 

The Builder informs us that the effigy and table- 
tomb of Richard, Bishop of Chichester, who died in 
1252, has, after some months of labour, been re- 
stored by Mr. E. Richardson, the sculptor, from a 
sad state of mutilation,—and replaced in its late posi- 
tion, under the shrine, in the south transept of the 
cathedral. Here, with much pomp and ceremony, 
Edward I. with Queen Eleanor and the Court, wit- 
nessed the translation of the bishop’s remains, and 
the setting up of the present tomb, in the summer 
of 1276. A rose window has been placed in the east 
gable of the cathedral.—A correspondent of the same 
paper calls attention to the effects which have been 
produced by the late violent storm upon Henry the 
Seventh’sChapel. Rotted portions of the stonework, 
he says, have been disengaged, or crumbled away ; 
and rapid decay of the exterior structure is now more 
than ever apparent, 








commemoration progresses. The 

has been inaugurated at Edinburgh, scot 
programme which we announced: at the 
ter, a marble monument, the work of Mr. H, 
has been placed in the Church of St. Ms al, 
to the memory of the late Miss Linwood 
inscription refers to her works with the ‘Reedle 
as “ monuments of Art and perseverance” 
In Paris, M. Desprez has completed his statue of 
Bossuet, ordered by the Minister of the Interior for 
the Fountain in the Place Sulpice :—and M. Jouffroy 
is exhibiting his model for an intended statue of §. 
Bernard, to be cast in bronze, as we have alread 
mentioned, for Dijon. The statue is ten feet i, 
height ; and rests upon a base decorated with six 
historical figures, representing—Peter the Venerable 
Abbot of Cluny—Louis VII—Hugues de Payens, 
grand-master of the Templars—Suger—Pope Ey. 
genius III.—and the Duke of Burgundy. 

To the passion for architectural restoration by 
which the present age is distinguished in France, a 
case of exception has just nowoccurred,—which seems 
remarkable enough, considering the sentimental cele. 
brity of the names that have written its interest upon 
the monument concerned. It seems that the old 
house, No. 9, on the Quai Napoléon,—which js 
said to have been the habitation of Abelard and 
Heéloise,—was condemned to demolition ; but a sus. 
pension of the execution took place, for the Purpose 
of seeing if any one would purchase the building 
with a view to its preservation. No friend to an- 
tiquities has stepped forth to save the relic; and the 
levelling process has begun. It seems probable that 
the lack of interest in the monument in question 
arises from some defect in, or distrust of, its pedigree, 

From Strasburgh, it is stated that Andrew Friedrich, 
the sculptor, of that place—who has executed at his 
own expense a monument to Erwin, the builder of 
the Strasburgh Minster, at the native place of the 
latter, Steinbach, near Baden,—has now made an 
offer to the corporation of Cologne to execute a statue 
of John Hiilz, a native of that city, who completed 
the top of the Strasburgh Cathedral. It will be made 
of Kronthal sandstone,—and placed in St. Andrew's 
Church, near the dome. 

A Belgian journal has the following :--“ The sale 
of the gallery of paintings of M. Van N., of Brussels, 
who died in the course of last month, is advertised, 
This celebrated amateur not only devoted his life, but 
sacrificed the whole of his fortune, which originally pro- 
duced him a revenue of 40,000f. a-year, to his passion 
for possessing the master-pieces of the great Flemish 
artists. Reduced, by this, to the want of even the 
necessaries of life, he could not be induced to part 
with any one of his cherished treasures. At last, an 
old servant, who continued to serve him without 
wages, converted the gallery into a source for the 
maintenance of his master and himself, by applying 
the gratuities given for showing the splendid col- 
lection to visitors to the purchase of food for both. 
A few years ago, the faithful and affectionate old 
man died; and M, Van N., hopeless of finding 
another upon the same terms, took the office upon 
himself. When visitors came to view the gallery, 
he put on the old livery, and attended them through 
it ;—displaying a critical acquaintance with the 
merits of each picture that delighted all, and asto- 
nished those who were able to appreciate his erudi- 
tion. Sometimes the visitors, supposing him to be 
really the servant, would make the master the sub- 
ject of sarcastic observations,—some calling him an 
eccentric fool, others a madman. All this he either 
listened to with perfect indifference, or answered by 
excuses, as his old servant had been accustomed to 
do,—when the curiosity of his visitors was satisfied, 
holding out his hand for the accustomed fee.” 

Our readers will remember some excavations made, 
in the course of last winter, in the neighbourhood 
of the town of Orbe, in Switzerland, by M. Georges 
de Bonstettin; which brought to light, amongst 
other things, two vast and superb mosaic pavements, 
figured with mythological subjects in perfect preset 
vation. These valuable relics—which have since been 
visited by archzologists from many parts of Europe, 
and were the admiration of all—have just pens 
before, it is supposed, the spirit of superstition. Some 
days ago, the workmen employed by the municipal 





council of the town to erect a pavilion of antique 
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above the treasures in;question, on going to their 
found the mosaics broken into small fragments. 
This act of Vandalism is attributed to the peasantry 
the neighbourhood , who still entertain the old 
helief, that any object which has belonged to pagans 
ust bring misfortune on the town which fosters it. 
y readers will remember that, during the 
Scientific Congress at Naples, the uncovering of a 
house at Pompeii was one of the characteristic objects 
of interest liberally provided for them. This house, 
known by the title of the “ Hunters,” is now entirely 
~ It is said to be remarkable =a oo its pic- 
tures—which all relate to hunting. e house exa- 
mined ~ occasion of the visit of the Emperor of 
Russia, it is asserted, presented nothing worthy of 
notice. A few amphore and some bronzes were found, 
_but their quality was very ordinary. The visit of 
the Empress of Russia brought to light a portable 
kitchen. It was made of iron, and prepared with 
cavities to receive the saucepans containing the meat 
and vegetables. A recent excavation has discovered 
a house, in one of the rooms.of which was lying the 
skeleton of aman; and near him were thirty-six silver 
coins and two gold ones. The latter were of the time 
of Domitian ; and the silver pieces bore the likeness 
and name of Vespasian. It is thought likely that 
this man may have been a thief, who was overtaken 
by the fiery storm whilst making his escape with his 
booty. 

The continental papers, and the English ones 
copying them, have informed most of our readers 
that the Prince de Rohan perished, a week or two 
ago, in the bath of the Military School of Natation 
at Prague. The journals of that city now inform us 
that, on the day after his melancholy death, the co- 
Jossal statue, in white marble, of Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, king of Bohemia,—which that prince had caused 
to be executed, by M. Alexis Veit, for a gift to the 
National Bohemian Museum of Prague,—arrived at 
its destination. The same unfortunate prince had 
ordered, from the same sculptor, for the same insti- 
tution, the statues of two celebrated Bohemian gene- 
rals, Georges de Podiebad, and the Duke de Breten- 
lau, surnamed the Bohemian Achilles. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Wednesday, August 26. 
Dr. Mendelssohn’ s ‘ Elijah. 

As times go, it may be doubted how far Mu- 
sical Festivals, according to past fashion, will con- 
tinue in favour, in our provincial towns, for another 
half century. The increasing rapidity and cheapness 
of travelling must tend towards centralization, and 
make London more than ever the head-quarters of 
costly entertainments. But the developement of a 
taste for part-singing will increase the number of those 
who, after having practised to their own hearts’ con- 
tent, begin to desire to sing for their friends and 
townsfolk. Possibly, a cheaper style of meeting will 
become the vogue. Meanwhile, the only means of 
keeping alive the interest of these entertainments as 
conducted on the expensive plan lies in the produc- 
tion of novelty. In this, the Birmingham Festival 
Committee has always shown itself honourably 
strenuous,—and never more so than on the present 
occasion. A picturesque chronicler of the “ Music 
Meeting” of 1846 would begin his history by dwelling 
onthe beautifications which the Town Hall hasunder- 
gone since it was last used for Festival purposes, 
These are many; and all tending to that satisfaction 
of the eve which—whether the locale be new or 
ancient—some lath-and-plaster building as at Bonn, 
or some old corporation Hall as at Norwich,—has a 
good deal to do with the comfort and pleasure of the 
eat. The Birmingham Town Hall, since we last 
entered it, has been decorated according to the new 
faney of harmonious opposition of colours ;—the 
toc’s egg” being, to our envious London eyes, (which 

would see so splendid a concert-room within 

our own boundaries) the absence of a temperate 
introduction of gilding, such as might at once chasten 
and enrich the general effect. Leaving this hint to 
spirited gentlemen of Birmingham—let us turn to 
matters of more pressing interest: some of which, 
We imagine, will entitle this Festival of 1846 to be 
— as among the most interesting of a brilliant 





It were lost labour to offer any diffuse account of 
yesterday’s performance, ‘The Creation ;> sung by 
well-known English singers in addition to Madame 
Caradori and Herr Staudigl,—and followed by some 
fragments of Rossini’s ‘Stabat,’ to introduce the 
Italians. Enough to say that, as a whole, the work 
—which, by the way, had one of its first grand 
English performances at Birmingham, and was 
then oracularly discussed by Anna Seward in her 
correspondence—went with zeal and spirit ;—one 
or two flaws overlooked in the individual artists. 
—No rehearsal of it had been possible ; since 
our English Committees and orchestras have not 
arrived at the point of preferring, on these occasions, 
perfection to quantity,—and the new music had 
claimed all the disposable time and energy. This 
remarked, (and regretted), we are free to devote the 
remainder of our present notice to the great novelty 
of the Festival. 

Dr. Mendelssohn's ‘ Elijah’ was, on every account, 
calculated to excite more than ordinary interest. 
What, indeed, can be harder to win than a second 
success in a field of composition now so restricted as 
to choice of subject—because so occupied by a va- 
riety of colossal master-works—as the Oratorio ? 
The second tragedy—the second novel—the second 
opera—the second symphony—are all easier 
feats. There have been, probably, few occasions 
when expectation was more highly raised than 
on the present. We do not think,—making the 
largest allowance for the enthusiasm which, with 
the few, will always attend and protect the first per- 
formance of a great work by a great man—making 
allowance, too, for the curious unwillingness of the 
many to enlarge their list of musical pleasures,— 
that the highest expectation can have been disap- 
pointed. 

The legend of ‘Elijah’ has been well arranged for 
the musician’s purposes :—one more romantic does not 
exist in the Old Testament. The land cursed with 
drought—the sojourn of the Seer in the house of the 
Widow’s Son—the trial of strength between the wor- 
shippers of Baal and the worshippers of Jehovah— 
the slaughter of the false prophets—and, at last, the 
relief of the shower falling on the thirsty land— 
offer a series of vivid and various pictures for the 
First Part, or Division, of the work. The very 
commencement arrests attention. The overture is 
opened by a few bars of grave and menacing recita- 
tive, containing Elijah’s anathema against the land, 
for its idolatrous monarch’s sake. To this, follows 
an instrumental movement (the key, p minor) in 
somewhat of the ancient manner; wrought up to a 
vigorous climax,—the topmost point of which is, so 
tosay, the first chorus. ‘This is very originally treat- 
ed. The emphatic supplication, *‘ Help, Lord! wilt 
thou quite destroy us?’ merges in a choral recita- 
tive (which may be paralleled with the Plague of 
Darkness in Handel’s ‘ Israel’) ;—and this, again, 
passes into a charming and more rhythmical duett 
(in a minor) of soprani, with chorus, ‘Zion stretcheth 
her hands for aid.’ The next movement is a recita- 
tive and aria (in E flat) for the tenor (encored): its 
import, to encourage hope in the faithful who main- 
tain their trust in God. Another chorus of the 
people, still cursed by the drought, follows ; leading 
into what may be called the scene of Elijah’s retreat, 
beside the brook Cherith. This opens with a double 
quartett, ‘For he shall give his angels charge over 
thee,—delicious to the ear and excellent as a piece 
of writing. Throughout the whole Oratorio—let 
us here observe—the presence of celestial witnesses 
affords the composer admirable means of relief. 
Then come the sickness of the Widow’s Son— 
and his restoration, in answer to the prayers of the 
Prophet ; followed by a chorus, ‘ Blessed are they 
who fear him,’—cheerful and hopeful in its melody, 
and instrumented with a richness and variety which 
beggar common epithets of praise. The summons 
of the Prophet to the presence of Ahab succeeds :— 
and then, the contest between the worshippers of Baal 
and those of the True God. Nothing can be imagined 
more exciting than the three choruses of the idolaters, 
vanquished by the taunts of the Seer—who is stronger 
in his own firm faith than even in their discomfiture. 
A rich and voluptuous invocation, beginning in brisk 
tempo alla marcia, gives place to a chorus more anx- 
ious and eager —and, lastly, to a more rapid and 
ferocious movement ;—till the blanking silence after 











the reiterated invocation, ‘Hear, and answer,’ (one 
of the most original and happy employments of 
musical rest ever produced) leaves the ground free 
for the Prophet of the True God to step forward 
and try his strength. Nor can anything be more 
admirable than the jealousy with which Mendels- 
sohn has guarded this portion of his music from 
the slightest intrusion of what might be called the 
theatrical element. Masterful as Elijah is shown to 
be, he is still submissive ;—himself made reverent by 
the conscious possession of the power to strike terror 
into those who have bowed the knee to Baal. It 
may be refining,—but we feel as if The Messenger were 
never lost sight of by the composer,—not even in that 
menacing air, ‘ Is not His word like a fire ?-—A short 
contralto air, given to a warning angel,succeeds ;—and, 
then, we reach the marvellous recitative and chorus 
which close the first part. The recitative is in dialogue, 
between the Prophet, waiting for the rain to descend, 
and a youth ;—the chorus, that the people who follow 
the Seer’s supplications that his curse may be un- 
bound. Here, the musical treatment of the subject 
is of the highest order. The contrast between the 
deep, impassioned tones of the Prophet and the clear 
unconscious voice of the youth,—the burden of prayer 
repeated by the chorus,—the eagerness with which 
the signs of the coming blessing are welcomed, and 
pictured,—and the burst of full-hearted thankfulness 
when the windows of Heaven are at last opened,—are 
rendered with a devotional intensity and manly force 
which are without peer in this order of composition, 
since Handel was laid in the grave. We know not how 
to speak too cordially of this whole picture: since our 
most cordial phrase could not be considered exagge- 
rated by any musician or poet who had been present 
to-day and observed the mood of the very miscel- 
laneously-collected audience. The final chorus, 
* Thanks be to God !° was encored.—We have omitted 
to say, that the corale of angels, ‘ Regard thy servant's 
prayer !’ was also repeated. 

It was difficult after such an act as this, to sustain— 
still more to increase—the interest during another 
portion of the drama no less important. The maker 
of the book may be thought, in some measure, to 
have become bewildered by choice of materials in the 
second part of his Oratorio; but the composer has 
flagged, or nodded, wonderfully seldom. A fine 
soprano air—to which, under the circumstances, jus- 
tice could not be done,—describes the backsliding of 
the Israelites; and leads into a firm and hopeful 
chorus, * Be not afraid, saith God our Lord,’ with a 
close of singular power and vigour. The next scene 
is the persecution of the Prophet by Jezebel,—nar- 
rated in fierce recitative; with the chorus, in instant 
reply, like the coming of murderers making haste to 
do the wicked queen’s bidding. The Prophet re- 
mains as calm under persecution as under triumph, 
His air, ‘It is enough, O Lord! now take away my 
life,’ though full of deep sadness, is not sad without 
hope; and the celestial duett (for two soprani) ‘ Lift 
thine eyes to the mountains,’ and still more deli- 
cious chorus, ‘He, watching over Israel, neither 
slumbers nor sleeps’ (most deservedly encored), 
heighten the mood engendered by Elijah’s trust 
under peril ;—soothing us with assurances of man’s 
nearness to 

the world beyond the tombs,— 
in tones and harmonies of a rare sweetness. The 
composer seems to have lingered over this portion of 
his task, like a lover :——yet who could wish that he had 
sped onward, when he has tarried to give such a deli- 
cious song as the contralto aria, *O, rest in the Lord !” 
(encored), one of the gems of the work ; not the less 
so because less ambitious than other of its portions ? 
A short chorus and recitative now prepare the lis- 
tener for ‘The Vision;—when, after the winds had 
rent the mountains, and the sea had upheaved itself, 
and the earthquake and the fire had passed, the Lord 
spake “in a still small voice.” This stupendous 
scene is narrated by the chorus; with all the poetry 
that imagination could bring and all the luxury that 
science could accumulate. It was not merely the 
length of the movement, nor the late period of the 
work at which it occurs, that exempted it from an 
encore,—but, possibly, too, its own grandeur. “ Let 
us pass on,” said Gray, when travelling among the 
mountains, “and say nothing!” There will be plenty 
of leisure for superlatives on some future day. We 


confess, after the almost unprecedented excitement of 
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this movement, to have heard the concluding portion of 
the Oratorio more languidly : yet it contains one more 
fine aria for Elijah (also encored); the chorus narrating 
his ascension,—which, picturesque as it is, suffers, to 
our thinking, from coming so close upon the marvel- 
lous movement that we do not attempt to praise ; a 
tenor aria, ‘ Then shall the righteous shine forth like 
the sun,’—more beautiful even than the parallel song, 
‘ Be thou faithful unto death, in ‘St. Paul’;—a chorus, 
* Behold thy servant’ ;—a quartett, ‘Ho! every one 
that thirsteth’ (making the eighth encore, and merit- 
ing the same) ; and the last burst of adoration and 
thanksgiving, which worthily close the most eminent of 
modern musical creations. 

Such are the main features of ‘ Elijah,—hastily 
outlined. Let us add a general remark or two. The 
world owes good thanks to Dr. Mendelssohn for 
having conformed his manner to his subject,—for 
having treated the same religiously yet romantically. 
We are aware that those who count devotion by 
breves and semi-breves,—who imagine sound faith to 
mean a strict fugue,—who would shut Melody out of 
the Temple for the sake of the barbarisms of the 
antique tones,—will shudder, or sneer, at our two 
epithets, side by side. What, let us ask them, would 
an artist make of Peter the Hermit, if, in painting, 
restricted to the passionless monastic sanctities which 
are their “ be-all and end-all,”—and is ¢hat nota reli- 
gious subject? Thus, therefore, in treating a drama 
where the Prophet with his portents overruled the 
King with his tens of thousands,—where the Help of 
Tsrael vouchsafed visible signs and tokens, to avenge 
and deliver His people, and to glorify among them the 
Leader commissioned from on high,—the antique seve- 
rities of what is called the Church Style would have 
been too dry and constrained and bloodless to befit 
a story so full of august and strange transactions and 
extreme contrasts. ‘ Romantic,” however, as we have 
said, with Dr. Mendelssohn neither means “ flimsy” 
nor “ theatrical.” Without a basis of science as deep 
and as sound as ever the most crotchetty of canon- 
ists and most forcible of fugue writers possessed, 
there can be no mastery over the free style such as 
we find in the ‘ Elijah.’ Let any one, who wishes to 
measure this, compare the amount of contrivance in 
cast of melody, support of harmony, combination of 
parts, construction at once unexpected and easy,— 
with the romantic Oratorio by a great contemporary 
composer—we mean Spohr’s ‘ Babylon ;"—and the 
immense superiority in skill must be obvious, what- 
ever be thought of the respective effects of the two 
works, Or, let us take a still more forcible example: 
one which, to the end of time, wiil be evoked 
when the grandest sacred music is in question. 
The periods in which the two men flourished being 
taken into account—Handel will be found to be 
far more romantic — we may at once boldly say 
more operatic—than Mendelssohn. He even, as we 
know, transferred whole movements from his operas 
to his oratorios. Yet what caviller will be found 
hold enough to raise his voice against ‘ Israel,’ or 
* Judas,’ or ‘Saul, as profane? We should not 
have dwelt so long upon a matter simple of compre- 
hension to every thinker, were it not with the view 
of depriving Prejudice of its vantage ground, by 
clearly showing while ascribing its pedestal to a new, 
noble work where and how stand 

the statues that enchant the world ! 
Thus, ere we close these general remarks, we must 
once more call attention to the holiness of tone im- 
parted to all the music which the Prophet has to utter; 
and which gives his figure a place as entirely apart in 
the picture as that occupied by the chief Personage 
in the Rembrandt of our National Gallery,—on which 
Hazlitt (if we recollect aright) descanted soeloquently. 
Nor must we omit to point out another reason 
why ‘Elijah’ seems superior to its composer's ‘St. 
Paul,’—as well as more likely to become popular. 
The airs, duetts, &c. are more developed—more 
winning in melody. As a series, the choruses of the 
new Oratorio are finer, more forcibie, and more 
richly diversified. Dr. Mendelssohn, too, has shown 
his usual enterprise and variety, without extravagance, 
in the instrumentation. When so much of what is 


unreal and vague—is turned loose on the world to 
pass for profound, we cannot too warmly welcome a 
creation in which strength of grasp and freshness of 





to all the rules and conditions which only the charlatan 
or the madman disclaims. 

Such are our first impressions. Not only, however, 
do all works so grand in scale as‘ Elijah’demand study 
and frequent hearing ere the critic is in a condition 
to speak of them with full knowledge and power to 
compare,—but our remarks are open to amendment, 
since this especial Oratorio was not heard under the 
most advantageous circumstances imaginable. No 
reflection is intended upon the Birmingham Com- 
mittee—still less upon the artists, as negligent—least 
of all, upon the composer, as unreasonable ; but it 
chanced that some of the singers suited the music 
less than could have been wished. The soprano part lies 
higher than Madame Caradori can sing with comfort 
to herself. The contralto portion, again, makes per- 
petual calls on those notes of the voice where Miss 
Hawes is the weakest. Her comprehension of the 
music was very just ; but Nature would not let her 
give certain portions (as, for instance, in Jezebel’s 
recitative, the declamatory passage, ‘ He hath trans- 
gressed; slay him !*) with full effect. 

We know not, on the other hand, whether we 
shall ever again hear the part of Elijah given so finely 
as by Herr Staudigl. His voice has recovered from 
the tremulousness which, during his late visits to 
London, had marred our pleasure in hearing it. He 
was singing, too, with the care and impressiveness 
of one who liked—hecause he felt—his part. In par- 
ticular, the lustre of his voice and the energy of his 
delivery told in his address to the priests of Baal, 
*Call him louder !’"—and in the stormy bass-song, ‘ Is 
not His word like a fire?’ while the devotional invo- 
cation, ‘Lord God of Abraham !’—and, subsequently, 
the pathetic lament, * It is enough,’ were examples of 
that fine and expressive caniabile, for which not only 
good voice and good method, but also good heart are 
required. Mr. Lockey, too, has substantiated his 
claim to be considered our first English tenor of 
serious music,—by the true feeling and fresh voice 
with which he took the principal duty of this Oratorio. 
The other parts were sustained by Miss Williams 
(who also distinguished herself )—her sister—Miss 
Bassano—Messrs. Hobbs, Phillips, and Machin, 
The orchestra was, throughout, zealous and attentive, 
—the chorus excellent. 

We must not omit, by way of last word, to do 
justice to the skill and neatness with which the 
English text to ‘Elijah’ has been arranged by 
Mr. Bartholomew. The task is never an easy 
one: but in this particular instance it was rendered 
more than ordinarily difficult by the hurry and the 
fragmentary manner in which it had to be accom- 
plished;—Dr. Mendelssohn having, onlya week since, 
made additions, changes, &c., sufficient to have ex- 
cused his translator had he been as slovenly as he is 
complete and satisfactory. 





Lyceum.—On Monday last, was produced at 
this house one of that class of dramatic parodies, or 
burlesques, for which it has become famous under 
the management of the Keeleys. The author is 
Mr. Charles Dance; and the ‘Oberon’ of Weber 
and Planché has furnished the subject to be cari- 
catured. It would be very difficult to say wherein 
consists the humour of this species of writing—yet 
that it has a humour of its own is evidenced by the 
universal laugh which it commands where the breadth 
of the parody is kept clear of coarseness. A portion 
of the success is probably not so much inherent to 
the class, as furnished by the opportunity which, 
like pantomime, it affords for touching on all the 
topics of the time and hitting off the popular follies 
as they fly. The sense of contrast, however, which 
is of the essence of this description of pieces, fur- 
nishes, undoubtedly, a large share of its grotesque. 
All the heroisms and sentimentalisms of dramatic 
literature are brought to the incongruous test of 
cockneydom, speaking the slang of the particular 
time ; and against this they cannot possibly stand, 
but are swept away in shouts of irresistible laughter. 
It will be seen, however, as we have hinted, that 
to secure its effect, the weapon, though a coarse 


| one, needs delicate—or at least skilful—handling. 
half-considered or wholly borrowed —of what is | 


Mr. Dance has managed it with the tact of 
Planché. Qhberon, the King of the Fairies, is, for 
the occasion, transformed into O*Brian—having 
changed his name for an Irish estate; yet can he not 


imagination are attested by the artist’s willing assent ; be said to become an Irish King of the Fairies, The 





tunes and the brogue are all that 
about the piece—the jokes not bei 

scene Irish fairyland. But the A a pn 
excellent and full of point, and the scenic effects ~ 
mirable. All the usual elements that 20, in . 
or less number, to the success of this species pn 
sentation combined very happily in the instance be 
fore us:—sly morals, made striking even by their y 
diculous exaggeration—gross anachronisms_aheord 
rhymes—parodies of popular performers_and abo 
all, excellent acting. Kceley gave an amusing ‘or 
tation of Braham—his wife of Rachel—and Prank 
Matthews was an exaggerated Ibrahim Pacha 
Scenery, dresses, and dances, all contributed to 
the success; and though the piece was somewhat 
lengthy, it nowhere dragged—and was attended by 
fewer untoward accidents than ordinarily attends a 
first performance of an affair so showy. — 

We will give Mr. Keeley a hint. “At the close of 
the piece, the actors were, very deservedly called 
before the curtain ; and to the applause intended to 
be distributed amongst them, Mrs. Keeley’s share 
was, on this occasion, as on all similar ones, first and 
largest. But Mr. Keeley answered the call in the 
persons of his wife, himself (who was not yery hap- 
pily suited with a part) and his daughter—a cleyey 
girl, carefully taught, but having no title to such pre- 
cedence ; thus securing to his own family a mono. 
poly of the applause which was not designed to be 
so appropriated. It may have been unintentionally 
that this apparent injustice was done to others: but 
we must here re-adjust the matter, by saying that, 
while the piece was thoroughly well played through. 
out, by every one according to his opportunities, 
Mr. Matthews’s Badmansir was a rich piece of ex- 
travagance; and Miss Villars’s O'Brian an excellent 
piece of acting—distinguished by pointed meaning 
and clear enunciation—which certainly assigned her 
the share next after Mrs. Kecley’s in the honours of 
the evening. 


there is of Irish 





Sapter’s WELLS.— Wednesday evening witnessed 
the début of Miss Laura Addison, in the character 
of the Lady Mabel, in Mr. W. Marston’s play 
of *The Patrician’s Daughter. The announce- 
ment seems to have created some excitement; as 
not only the house was crowded in every part, but 
many members of the theatrical profession were pre- 
sent. The lady, we believe, has acquired consider- 
able celebrity on the Edinburgh stage. She is young, 
and sufficiently handsome; with a sweet, low voice,a 
pleasing gesture, and dignified attitude. Her concep- 
tion of the character was good,—her execution highly 
spirited ; and she displayed throughout singular poetic 
fervour. We have not lately seen a débutante who 
has shown so much genuine enthusiasm. We are 
disposed to weleome Miss Addison as of fair promise; 
particularly as the line of parts which she is qualified 
to fill has been awaiting a new representative. She 
has but little to unlearn—a slight occasional excess 
of action, which experience will soon correct; and 
what she needs to acquire will not be long in coming, 
now that she has taken her position in the ex- 
cellent school of acting which this theatre, under 
the management of Mr. Phelps, has become. The 
play was, in other respects, satisfactorily cast. Mor- 
daunt was judiciously performed by the mianager. 
His fine taste and judgment relieved the situation 10 
the fourth act of most of its repulsiveness; cand, 
accordingly, preserved the sympathy of the audience 
for the hero to the last. The concluding scene was 
nobly and effectively acted. Mrs. Brougham pet 
formed the Lady Lynterne with considerable discre- 
tion ;—but she must learn to cast it in a more severe 
mould. ‘The character is not a comic one. Mr 
George Bennett succeeded so well in the Lord Lynterne 
as to command the call of the house ;—which, through- 
out, by the antagonistic elements of the play, was 
kept in a state of unusual agitation. 


Musicat. Gossir.We, last week, announced, on 
certain authority, the progress of the Italian Opera 


scheme at Covent Garden. Every day's report has 
confirmed the list of engagements first talked about; 
and, without pledging ourselves to infullibility, (since 
who that knows the world behind the curtain will 
venture so to do more than once in his life?) we 
think that the following may prove nearer the reality 
than gossip does sometimes : 

Prime demma-—Shdnes- Grisi, Persiani, and another lady. 
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tntrale ay and Salvi 
ot sand Bassesx—MM. Tamburini, Ronconi, Marini 
eer TuMOUTS, too, of an orchestra on the most 

iberal scale, and a chorus of sixty voices. The inte- 

“> of the theatre, it is added, is to be entirely 

= ged. It is to be earnestly wished that the 

Garden Opera Company will exercise a wise 


rearran, 
ent : : 
= with regard to its repertory ; and take into 


consideration the question of revivals, not as a pis 
aller, but asasettled proportion of the season’s enter- 
weer 


tinments. We believe that such a course, carried 
oat heartily—that is, with care—would be attended 
by good results. What, for instance, could be more 
yeeome to every lover of (not lounger over) music 
than Mozart’s ‘ eraglio'—that treasury of comic 
nelody, written express! ¥,—asit might seem, to besung 
iy Mame. Persiani and Signori Marioand Tamburini? 

Then, if the corps include two efficient tenors anda 

contralto, Why should not we be treated with the 

‘elmira’ of Rossini,—one of the master’s grandest 

rious operas; or with the * Mosé,’ as altered and 

enriched by him for Paris. Let there be only a 

moderate foresight in these matters—and good must 
come, on every side, from an undertaking rendered 

necessary by the suicidal policy of Mr. Lumley’s 
management. Z ae 

This year has been fatal tothe patriarchal musicians. 
How strange it seems that death should be required 
tbring to our recollection some of those whose names, 
but a few years ago, were household words in the 
world of Art! Yet few, till the funeral elegies had 
to be pronounced, recollected that Simone Mayer 
and Joseph Weigl were among the living at the com- 
mencement of this year! Here is another worthy 
master just gone—Joseph Eybler ; who was guided 
inhis education by Haydn,—presided at the piano 
during the rehearsal of Mozart's *Cosi,’—saw Saleri 
(thatthorn in Mozart’sside) laid in hisgrave,—watched 
Beethoven Legin at Vienna, and be laid aside for 
Rossini,_saw poor Weber produce his ‘ Euryanthe’ 
for Sontag, and die in his prime—and survived forsome 
twenty years the last of these wrecks and changes! 
—Of Eybler himself the story is soon told. He was 
born, in 1764, at alittle village not far from Vienna; 
and received part of his education under everyone's 
master—Albrechtsberger. When eight-and-twenty, 
be was appointed chorus-master at the Church 
of the Carmelites; and there attracted so much at- 
tention by his sacred compositions, as to receive 
sundry court appointments,—ending in that of Im- 
perial chapel-master. During the course of his ser- 
viee, he produced much religious music, an opera, 
two cantatas, two symphonies, &c.: but, as none of 
these have travelled, it is only fair to presume that 
they were rather the works of a well-trained man 
vho flourished in a genial atmosphere than the 
creations of an original imagination. ‘The last can 
hardly, we think, be kept at home,—especially in days 
like ours, of curiosity if not of research. 

There is sad news from Paris of M. Habeneck 
having been seized by a sudden attack of paralysis in 
the head ; which, it is added, will, under the best cir- 
cumstances, prohibit his return to active life. Great 
conductors are not so plentiful, even among the 
grat musicians, that we can hear of the loss of 
one, without more than ordinary concern.—They 
lave been reviving at the Opéra Comique, the ‘ Paul 
et Virginie’ of M. Lodoiska Kreutzer,—but without 
much success, Mdlle. Lemercier and M. Jourdan 
bave been tried in this opera (more débuts !);—the 
latter artist is said to have been almost “ irreproach- 
able.” Since revival is part of the admitted system 
of management at this theatre, we are not without 
wopes of hearing of some of the serious works (para- 
doxical as the epithet sounds) written for the Opéra 
Comique, when Thédtre Feydeau, taking their turn, 
the fragments with which we are acquainted of the 
‘Romeo et Juliette” by Steibelt quicken our curiosity 
sith regard to the whole opera ;—though, as being the 
composition of a show-pianist, it is more than pro- 
lable that the orchestral part would need entire re- 
‘sion: and the wondrous * Medée’ of Cherubini 
[ride Ath. No. $80] must surely be some day again 
tought forward—since, arduous as itis, there is superb 
age buried in it—That valuable and thoroughly- 
tained artist, M. Alizard, is about, we are happy to 
ee, to return to the Académie. 








MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—August 17,—Several 
communications were made respecting new inventions 
in railroads\—-M. Dumas presented a communication 
from M. Larduel on the mode of obtaining boric acid 
from the volcanic districts of Tuscany. ‘The process 
consists in piercing openings, by which jets of vapour 
escape ; and forming round them reservoirs of water, 
in which the vapour is condensed. ‘The saturated 
water is then evaporated by means of boiling, and 
the boric acid in the shape of crystals is dried, and 
becomes in a fit state for use. Until within the last 
twenty years the operation was on a limited scale; for 
the purpose of evaporation, wood was used as fuel, 
and consequently the value of the produce was 
scarcely greater than the cost of production. The 
average quantity of boric acid was about fifty tons; 
it is now one thousand, for, instead of using wood for 
the boilers, the saturated water is kept in a state of 
ebullition by other streams of natural vapour. It is 
said that this industry has already produced a profit 
of ten millions of francs to ‘Tuscany.—A paper was 
received from M. Matteuci, giving an account of some 
new experiments in electricity. The present com- 
munication relates principally to the torpedo. M. 
Matteuci states that in this and in all electrical fishes 
there are a large number of organs, each of which has 
the faculty of giving out electricity under nervous in- 
fluence ; and that the organ, without being physically 
analogous to any of the apparatus of the human sys- 
tem, is nevertheless a multiplicatory apparatus.— 
The other papers read were principally on geological 
subjects. 

New Sign of Death.—The following discovery may 
be of great service in cases of suspected death. The 
communication was lately made to the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, Paris, by M. Ripault; who, in 
directing the attention of members to the discovery, 
observed, that it consisted in perfect flaccidity of the 
iris when the globe of the eye is compressed in two 
opposite directions. If the individual be living, the 
pupil retains its cireular form, notwithstanding the 
compression; if dead, the aperture becomes irregu- 
lar, and the circular form is lost. 

City Relics.—The workmen engaged in pulling 
down seven houses in Milk-street, Cheapside, and 
what was formerly called Lad-lane,—but since the 
city improvements named Gresham-street,—have 
come across the remains of some ancient walls and 
vaults, and amongst the most remarkable are an arch- 
way of stone and a flight of stone steps. The arch- 
way is carefully finished off,—the main wall is com- 
posed of fragments of stone, and the other portion of 
red brick, so strongly combined that it is difficult, 
even with an iron wedge and sledge-hammer, to dis- 
sever it, although it has evidently been for nearly 
two centuries imbedded in the soil. The spot has 
been visited by several gentlemen ; and an examina- 
tion has taken place, which is likely to lead to an 
interesting inquiry as to the buildings which stood 
in the locality. —Globe. 

Potato Substitute.—A Swiss journal states that the 
bulb of the dahlia, when dressed like potatoes, affords 
an excellent article of food. 

Hill’s Printing Press.—This is a very ingenious 
invention, by which, by means of hand labour, and 
without the aid of steam power, a hand printer is 
enabled to produce impressions with a rapidity far 
beyond anything that the hand-press, or any press 
not worked by steam, has hitherto produced. The 
hand-presses hitherto in use have done comparatively 
very little to expedite the printing and multiplying 
of copies, and the hand printer has not progressed 
much beyond the state in which he was placed at a 
very early period of the art of printing. Those who 
have made printing, and the machinery by which it 
is worked, their study, affirm that, although, within 
comparatively few years, more than thirty patents 
have been taken out to secure inventions connected 
with the machinery of presses, and to enable hand 
printers to increase the celerity of the process, they 
are still, so far as speed is concerned, no nearer to 
the attainment of the object than they would have 
been had the old German press been still continued 
in use. * * The small printer cannot, of course, use 
the steam-press ; the machinery, from its bulk, com- 
plexity, and great expense, is beyond his means; any 
inventign, therefore, which tends to facilitate and 





expedite his labours, is important. * * The dimen- 
sions of Mr. Hill’s machine, though it can multiply 
copies in the ratio of four to one over the hand- 
presses in general use, do not exceed those of the 
common press, Its simplicity of construction is also 
a great advantage over presses worked by hand 
generally in use; for it has neither tooth-wheel, rack, 
or pinions for giving motion,—neither has it the tapes 
for conveying the paper, so that the inconvenience 
and trouble of those portions of a press getting out 
of order are avoided altogether. A strong lad can 
work off from 1,200 to 1,500 impressions per hour, 
with less labour and exertion than is required by the 
common hand-presses to work off 300 impressions. 
The invention is, of course, secured by patents; and 
the inventors therefore make no concealment of their 
press, but are anxious that the public should see it 
and judge for themselves of its merits.— Times. 

Phenomena of the Electric Telegraph.—A very ex- 
traordinary phenomenon was recently observed on 
the line of the electric telegraph between New 
York and Baltimore. Three thunder storms, each 
some thirty or sixty miles from the other, were all 
coming east on the telegraph route about the same 
time, and every discharge of electricity from either 
was duly recorded by the lightning itself, in the tele- 
graph office at Jersey city, Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton, or Baltimore. The wires became altogether 
unmanageable ,; and the operators being obliged to 
withdraw the battcries used for writing, the visitor 
from the clouds had the field to itself. The letters 
of Morse’s telegraphie alphabet which this natural 
lightning seemed to be most partial to, were L and T; 
but occasionally it went at the numerals, and dashed 
off 1s, 50°s,55°s,500"s,and 5000's, in itsown rapid style. 
We learn that, when two or more thunder clouds get 
in the same vicinity, and discharge their electricity 
at each other, or receive the fluid from the earth and 
return it again, or when ground lightning prevails, 
the effect on the telegraph wires is to produce a 
strange and original language, which may yet be 
made intelligible. In fact, each kind of lightning 
speaks for itself, and wrifes what it says—New York 
Paper. 

Poisoning in Brazil—The tales of secret and slow 
poisoning which occupied the attention of Europe in 
past centuries, are now generally discredited—with 
or without reason, this is not the place to decide. A 
fact, however, which should be constantly present to 
every practitioner in treating disease among the slave 
population of Brazil, is, that under the name of feitico 
(a Portuguese-African word, embracing the idea of 
charms, philters, poison, when administered in cer- 
tain forms,) poisoning is frequently practised; and so 
expert are its administrators that diseases of many 
varieties are simulated, and every possible gradation 
of time may be occupied by the poison to produce its 
etfects,—so that the victim of feitico may apparently 
succumb to a lingering marasmus or a violent colic. 
Such art, and the dexterity with which it is practised, 
imply an appropriate education, and the possession 
of much and exact traditional knowledge, by the 
negroes; and it will be more easily accredited that it 
is so, when it is known that in some parts of Brazil 
(and I speak with special reference to the interior of 
the province of San Paulo, where I now reside) 
there exists among the slave population a secret 
fraternity, analogous to the society of Thugs of India, 
who also consider it the discharge of a religious 
obligation to murder annually a certain number of 
persons—chosen, however, always from amongst the 
blacks themselves, and rarely or never from the 
families of their masters, In this society there are 
several grades; and the fitness of the aspirants to 
become acquainted with the more esoteric doctrines, 
is supposed to be tested by the ability with which 
they cause one or more deaths;—often their own 
nearest relatives being selected, the better to prave 
their firmness. Ilere, however, poison has replaced 
the cord of the Thug—a not infrequent mode of 
administering it is by a pinch of snutf; and there is 
one most authentic case of death in this way produced 
on the intended assassin himself, which occurred in 
the centre of this province. Mesmerism, which ia 
practised by the adepts, also, it is supposed by some 
well-qualified to judge, enters much into their means 
of exhausting vitality. It is a singular fact, that 
many dying lingeringly, will often pertinaciously 
assert that such an one of their fellow-slaves is murs 
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dering them,—alleging as a reason that nightly they 
dream of him; and the subsequent confession of the 
accused not unfrequently justifies the accusation. 
May we not explain this by the supposition that a 
partial reminiscence is left of the mesmeric processes 
to which, during sleep, they are subjected ?—Dr. 
Daunt, in the Medical Times. 


Mines in Australia.—As at the renowned ‘ Burra 
Burra Mines’ of the South Australian Mining Asso- 
ciation, so at the newly-opened mines of the South 
Australian Company, returns seem destined to ex- 
hibit a preponderance over expenditure ab initio. 
Only a few days have elapsed since the appropria- 
tion of the Company’s share of the splendid mineral 
survey in the Eastern District,—and already the 
public eye is greeted with a fresh display of subsoil 
riches; a dray-load of the ore, obtained very near, if 
not exactly at, the surface, having passed through the 
city yesterday on its way to the port—rich in quality, 
and the self-evident precursor of vast contributions to 
the mineral exports of the colony. Judging from 
present appearances and concurring reports, we would 
say that, as far as the Company is concerned, there 
will no longer be any talk of postponement of 
dividends, nor any lack of purchasers for the Com- 
pany’s shares at a handsome premium.—Adelaide 
Observer. 


Lake Superior Mineral Region.—The rapidity with 
which report follows report of developing wealth in 
the country on and about Lake Superior, has induced 
us to turn our attention to that quarter. We find 
that there are now about ninety companies purport- 
ing to carry on the working of the silver and copper 
mines of that district. The following table will show 
from whence the means are supposed to be drawn for 
the support of these extensive operations :— 







No. Cos. Shares. Directors residing at 

BB... cccccccces 48500..... ++++-New York. 

pare - +++ B4000.......... Boston. 
Bs sce0e BIBOO. ccc 0000s New York and Detroit. 
17.06 -63000...... .. +. Detroit. 

Besncse - 53000...... .-.- Other parts of Michigan. 
Phe nanis Oe Vermont. 

15. cccce WOO... . see «Miscellaneous, 

87 305,500 


This is probably below the number in operation ; 
but assuming for this number the low average of $50 
for each share, we have the grand aggregate of 
$15,275,000 as the nominal capital employed. If 
all these companies are indeed fair and above board 
in their dealings, and are legitimate enterprises, then 
the country operated in must be one mass of copper, 
boundless and inexhaustible. Boston seems to have 
entered the most extensively into the business. —New 
“ork Herald. 

Extent of the United States.—The United States 
have a frontier line of more than 10,000 miles. We 
have a line of sea-coast of 4,000 miles,—and a lake 
coast of 1,200 miles. One of our rivers is twice the 
size of the Danube,—the largest river in Europe. 
The Ohio is 600 miles longer than the Rhine ;— 
and the Hudson has a navigation 120 miles longer 
than the Thames, The single State of Virginia is a 
third larger than England. Ohio contains 5,120,000 
acres more than Scotland. From Maine to Ohio is 
further than from London to Constantinople :—and 
so we might go on and fill pages, enumerating dis- 
tances, rivers, lakes, capes, and bays, with compara- 
tive estimates of size, power, and population.—_New 
York Sun. 

Coating for Telegraph-Wires.—The wires of the 
electric telegraph connected with the Munich and 
Augsburg railroad have been covered with a coating 
invented by Professor Stenheil, of Munich; which 
possesses the virtue of protecting them from light- 
ning,—thereby greatly tending to prevent accidents. 
—Galignani. 

Brazilian Diamonds.—The Brazil journals an- 
nounce that a negro lately found in the diamond 
district of Bahia a rough diamond weighing nearly 
an ounce. Its approximative value is 45,000/.,—but 
it was sold by the finder for 351. 
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and Statement of Accounts—Maryport and Carlisle, 
Directors’ Report—Great Southern and Western (Ireland) 


Engineers’ Report. 
weilANTcaL Lg SOVEMES TR —Pavements for Railway 
t. 


tallic Sand Cemen: 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDING — ni 
Bll Boyal “ineonarl S.—Committees on Opposed 
Preress of Works— Accidents— Law Intelligence—Iron Trade 
~Meetings—Tenders for Loans—Contracts—Dividends—Calls— 
Deposits Returned—Transfer Books Closed—( Jorresponden 
Traffic Table—Share Lists—F oreign ditto—Money Market— Paris 
letter—Liability of 20,000. List—Alteration of Time Tables— 
(Cambrian Railway—Gossip of the Week. 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 





Rillway CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 


Tue First or THe Series. 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, 
—e 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
£ Second oF THE S 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
with 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price 4d. 
Tue THIRD oF THE SERIES, 
LONDON to RICHMOND, 
Containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d. 
Tue Fourtn or tue Series, 
LONDON to WOLVERTON 
Containing 84 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 





Nearly read 
LONDON to "OXFOR 
LONDON to TU NBRIDGE WELLS. 


LoD 
Lispox © fe CAMBRIDGE," 

















LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON. 
LONDON to GOSPO. 


atthe Rartway Caronicie Orrice, by J. Tie 
may be had Booksellers. , : 
















NO8tH BRITISH INSURANCECOMPANY, 
New Bank-buildings, and 10, Pall Mall East. 
> of i increasing premiums have been formed on a plan 
peculiar to this Company, whereby assurance may be effected 
or the whole of life, the premium commencing ver low, and 
gradually increasing during the first five years, after which 
a uniform premium is paid during the sapainder of “life. 
pecimen of the 
Premiums for f.-% 100/. 








First jSecond| Third Fo Fifth |Peppoieder 
Age. | Year. | Year. Year. | Year. | Year. | of Life 
30 £1 3 9|£1 5 2/£16 slg 8 4£110 33 3 
40 111 10! 113 9! 11510) 118 1 20 3 


This table is not only suitable to those who, from the prospect 
of an jacceasing income, or other circumstances, preter paying 
asmaller sum during the first few years, but is also decidedly 
the best mode of insuring with the view of securing the repay- 
ment of temporary loans. It is preferable to a period policy, 
as it may be continued to the end of life, without requiring new 

certificates of health or incurring a higher rate of premium. 

prospectus may be obtained of the Secretary. Henry T. 
Thomson, Esq., 4, New Bank- buildings | | or of the Actuary, 

10, Pall Mall East. OHN i KING, Actuary. 
YROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Established in 1826. 

This Society is supported by a subscribed capital, of 240,000/., 
and by a considerable accumulated premium fund. 

Assurances are effected at a low rate of premium, without 
protits, or at an increased premium, with participation in the 
profits of the Office. 

A Bonus in ready money, at the rate of 15 per cent. on the 
premiums received (equivalent to a reversionary bonus of about 
30 per cent.) was declared in May, 1842, on all beneficial policies 
on which three annual premiums had been paid in the December 
previous. 

A division of the profits takes place every five years, and the 
holders of beneficial policies can receive their bonuses in read 
money, or have them applied in i aramgiaaaias of their policies, 
or in reduction of their future premiums 

Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums either in one 
sum,in a given number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, or 
quarterly payments, or on the ascending or descending scale. 

Officers in the Army and Navy on active service, persons 
aittic ted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also assured at moderate rates. 

tthe Oflice. and all monensery information may be obtained 
at the Office MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFF ICE, 
50, Regent-street, London. Established 1806. 
INVESTED CAPITAL £1,200,000, 
Annual Income £140.000. Bonuses declared £529,000. 
Claims paid since the oo of the Office £1,520,000. 


The Right wm. - ‘EARL GREY. 
Dir 


ectors. 
The Earl of Macclesfield. Fredesick Squire, Esq. 
Sir John Osborn, Bart. ev. James Sherman. 
John Deering, Esq. Aired Beaumont, Esq. 
Alexander Hendeszon, M.D.| Richard Sherwood, Esq. 


Table of Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Healthy Life: —_ 




















Without With Without With 
Bonus. Bonus. Bonus. Bonus. 
Age. —- _—__- Age. — 
For the whole Life, at an For the whole Life, at: an 
_Annual Payment of _ Annual Payment of 
&. 8. . £8. da. || £. 8. d. £. 8. d. 
20 114) 237 | 40 2u45 3 711 
25 113 6 281 | 45 335 | 317 11 
30 229 213 5 | 50 317 0 410 8 
33 2331388 55 4104 | 564 





Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims :— 




















EDICAL, INVALID AND GENERAL 
street, Dublin. Subscribed Capital £500,000. 
Diseased and Healthy Lives agnares at eae rates. 
NV EDICAL, LEGAL, AND GENERAL 
I MUTUAL L IFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Assurances 
number of years, annuities and endowments at all ages, and 
for children born, or to be born, payable from the death of a 
_ Offices, 126, Strand. WwW. 
ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
No. 18, King 7 illiam-street, Mansion House. 
Sir James Duke, Ald. M. ts _ es Hawes, Esq. Deputy- 
Chairman. Chairman. 

Life Assurances are effected by this Company on every description 
of risk, on a profit or non-profit scale. Credit of half the Pre- 
the whole term of life. /’ayment of Premiums so arranged as to 
meet the convenience or wishes of the Assured. A Policy may 


N LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London, and 22, Nassau- 
ISON, Actuary. 
on single and joint lives, and survivorships, or for a stated 
parent or other person. 
R. W. MORRIS, Actuary. 
PANY, 
Benjemin Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
miums for the first five years allowed on Policies effected for 
be made an absolute security. Advances continue to be made to 


Assurers on real or undoubted personal security, for terms of 
years, repayable by instalments. Particular attention is re- 
quested to the Gotatied Prospectuses of the Company. 
WILLIAM RAT RAY, Actuary and Secretary. 
PATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 
E. J. DENT respectfully catielts from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the Anas, at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 
ever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent's manufacture’ is guaranteed to him’ by three 
see Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. 
Strand ; 33, Coc kspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 


E NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
4 PATENT TILES, ‘and Ciosaic PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MINTON Co.’s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Black riars ey 
BLASHFIELD, Agent. 
The above tiles have lately m1 reduced in price. 
. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture 
and slabs. tiles for fire-places. &c. &c. 


aa N ~ vA Ie 
RCHITEC TURAL ENRICHMENTS. — 
BIELEFELD’'S improved PAPIER MAC HE, which has 
ae -p almost universally adopted for architectural decorations, 
has been patronized by Her Majesty. by the Hon. Commis- 
sioners of Board of Works, by the highest of the } ag | and 
Gentry, and by the most eminent Architects of the day. It has 
been used at the Royal Palaces, at the present House of Lords, 
at Drayton Manor, the new Conservative Club House, &c.; 
also at the British Museum, and Pantheon Bazaar, where it 
has been extensively used for some years; and an inspection 
will sufliciently establish its superiority over every other kind 
of composition, both for beauty and durability. Designs pre- 
pared for the decoration of ceilings, pannelling of walls, &c. 
A volume of enrichments, containing more than 1,000 designs 
of the Papier Maché Ornaments, with a tariff of prices, price 1. 
Works, 15, Wellington- street North, Strand. 
PATTERN 


N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW 

TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brusb bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time. and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, whiek act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 









































direct Sapertatene, dispensing with all nterenedsate pereee, 
. Ss s ‘ F profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury o' 
Policy. Insured. Sum paid. ‘Policy. Secaeed. Sum Paid. a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE & CO." "s Sole 
thea te Saenccasesent Ss Es: t,—1308, Oxford-street, 1 door from Holles-street. 
4 222d i - - - a Caution. —Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 
435 | 3.000 | 4,509 1 1 | 3,307 | 2,000 | 3,411 1 3| | by some houses, : eis 

1,973 5,000 7.652 13 3 3617 1,000 1,862 411 A! ‘ Y ‘i > * J 
soss | 5000 | 7.706 6 0 |, 4024 | 13000 | 1622 9 7 F RENCH and CHINA PAPER-HANGINGS. 
3,378 5,000 7.500 5 9 4,888 1.000 1.65413 6 —GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS beg to announce, that 
i in consequence of the reduction in the tariff, they have com- 














Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon 
application to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal 
towns of the United Snetee and at the pene Giese, No. 50, 
Regent-street. OHN A. BEAUMO 

ae Director. 


ESTABLISHED 1834. 
NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 


powered by Special Act of Parliament, 1, King 
William-street, London, for the Assurance of Lives at Home 
and Abroad, including Gentlemen engaged in the Military 
and Naval Services, for Survivorship Assurances, and Annuities, 
and other Contracts ‘Henry Wi on Lite Cc eo 
i 





Directors—Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman, 
John Stewart, Esq., M.P. “Le. Chairman, 
ilburn, Esq 


Major-Gen, Pp nA. Armstrong, | William 
C.B, K.C,T. & harles Otway Magne, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, -® | Willian Rothery, 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. | Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. 
Auditors—Richard, c larke Esq. ; Ro? 9 Gardner, Esq. ; 
Robert Hichens, Es 
Bankers—Bank of England, and overs, Currie & Co. 
Solicitor—W illiam teary Cotterill, Esq 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 45, Queen Anno-ctrest, 
Cavendish-square. 
ctuary—David Jones, Esq. 

The principle i by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
ciety of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages ; especially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
future premiums. 

The following table will show the goons - the last division of 
proses, as declared on the 13th of May, 1846, to all persons who 

ad on Hy day paid six annual premiums: 

Age 








Mf | ee 
when Annua 
Date of Sum Original | 

— Policy, | Assured, | Premium, Pre oo 

issued. a. ms 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £10 5 0 
30 & nad 1,000 248 4, 121810 
40 ith Me 1 3110 0} 161311 
50 1841, 7 | 1000 a 1s 0| 2213 2 
60 ” 1,000 8 35 510 

DAVID JONES, Actuary. 





pleted arrangements with the principal manufacturers in Paris 
for a constant supply of the various novelties in decorations, 
for which they stand unrivalled; and their present stock, 
together with that of China Paper-hangings, subject to the 
same great reduction of price, being now very complete, they 
respectfully invite an ae inspection of the same. 

5 & 17, _15 & 17, Parliament- -street. 


INE 
QHEFI EFFIELD PLATE for the DINNER 

TABLE.—The Catalogue of Prices, with Drawings of Silver 
Plated Dish Covers, Vegetable or Curry Dishes, and other re- 
quisites for the dinner table, is ——s and may be had gratis, 
or will be sent postage sree. ‘3 any part of Great Britain, Ire- 
land, or the Colonies, SAVORY & CO. 47, Cornhill, 
London, seven doors a. f echurch-street. 


T TEAL & SON’S LIST OF BEDDING, con- 
taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, 

by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best sulted to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusively for the manufacture and sale of t Beading (no bed- 
steads or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & SON, Feather- 
dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, aie the Chapel, 
Tottenham-court-road. a 
< ~ AT hal ry D ‘ 
V ERBE! A and GERANIUM. — VINER'S 
PORTABLE SCENTS, possessing the delicious fragrance 

of these favourite plants, are now ready, prepared in an entirely 
new material to secure the perfume, and in oom variety ; rose, 
violet, sandal, mareschalle, musk, tonquin, pate ouli, &c., cal- 
culated for the waistcoat pocket and reticule. In boxes, con- 
taining one dozen, two dozen, or three dozen assorted scents, or 
6d. each, at Viner’s depot and manufactory, 4, Maddox-street, 
Bond-street, and the principal houses. Observe, these are not 


paper packets. _ 

\ CASE of aSHATTERED CONSTITUTION 
J CURED by HOLLOWAY'S PILLS.—Miss Glover, aged 
twenty-four, daughter of Col. Glover, No. 15, Broadway, New 
York, had an enlargement of the liver, a constant palpitation 
of the heart, besides being dropsical, was never free from a 
cough, accompanied with much expectoration. She was so bad 
as not to be able to leave her chamber. ‘The first advice in the 
country had been obtained for her, but to no ose, as she 
daily got worse. and kept her bed altogether. In this hopeless 
state the Colonel sent to Toronto for twenty dollars’ worth of 
Holloway’s Pills, which had the effect of completely mene 
the young lady to health in about nine weeks. § al 

ggists, and at Professor Holloway’'s Establishment. 244, 
Strand, London. 
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Tur state of Chemistry in England, if not unworthy of the Science itself, is certainly below what the social necessities of the epoch demand, and what the pre-eminent 
of our country, in reference to the other instruments of civilization, gives us a right to expect. We are not without lofty reputations well deserved, and zealous followe 
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wt! Profess 




















worthy of their masters; but in the numbers of the one, and the achievements of the other, we do not, on a comparison with the Continent, sustain our accustomed ate “4 t 
Why is this, but because in Chemistry we have not possessed the great lever of all British improvements—an energetic Press! Numerous as are the Chemists and the he EM LAD 
tists of this kingdom, and rapidly as they are assuming an augmented importance in the social scale, they have not, like other professions, had their weekly organ, visiting them eaeh ws LAN¢ 
Saturday, to expound new improvements, to freshen up forgotten facts, and stimulate to renewed investigations. Chemistry the pool of Bethesda for many a social evil, it has rer B , AM. 
no angel’s visit to move its healing waters. ~ yet had pRENCH LANG 
The increasing corps of Scientific Agriculturists—the rising body of Druggists’ Assistants, to whose studies British Chemistry may owe much of its future developement a i Talay TANG 
superable difficulties in fitting themselves for their duties, and keeping pari passu with the rapid advances of Science. To these gentlemen the PHARMACEUTICAL Tings rm = SO RATIV E 
or CukMICAL Screxcu will make up for that attendance at lecture-rooms which their engagements now make impossible; and, by a cheap diffusion of the principles and —a KATHEMATICS 
practice of Chemical Science, elevate them to a level with their high aims, and prepare them for that improved position for their pursuits, which the public opinion of the nine YAMURAL, PH 
on the eve of securing them. ‘To all—Medical Men, Chemists, Druggists, Agriculturists, and Manufacturers—the PHARMACEUTICAL Times will guarantee a quick knowledge tan Patet RY —F 
improvement in Chemistry : open to them the most celebrated laboratories of Europe; mirror the world Chemical and Pharmaceutical; and, while weekly purveying the high — CaPICAL, cH 
of our most distinguished Chemists, will as regularly furnish that practical information on business facts to be met with nowhere but in the columns of vigilant and ent I QVIL ENGINE: 
journalism. - eryeaing Nt abe 
_ pRAWING—Tea 

porANY—Profes 

1OLUGY (Kecet 


PLAN OF THE JOURNAL. ma 








The first part of the PrarMaceurticaL Times will be devoted to On1GtNaL Lucturgs and Serizs of Parers on Pharmacy and the various divisions of modern Chemistry. LMISPRUDEN 

P (0OLMASTE 

The following Courses will commence with the first number.— fe Morea, 
ors 

I.-CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO THE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO PHARMACY se hasers of th 
AND AGRICULTURE. and in the 

M. Dumas, Ri ee 

Member of the Royal Institute of France, and of the Royal Academy of Medicine ; Dean of the Faculty of Science ; Professor of Chemistry to the Faculty of Medicine, and to the I sméother particu 
Central School of Arts and Manufactures of France, &c. &c. Ah 

session 7 

II._A COURSE OF PRACTICAL PHARMACY. p Lt 

By the cclcbrated Professor Soubeiran, Pharmacien en Chef of the Hospitals of Paris, &e.; arranged for English Pharmaceutical use, with ample Notes and Tllustrations, Adeholarship wi 
by R. Warington, Esq., Hon. Secretary to the Chemical Society of London, Chemical Operator to the Society of Apothecaries, &c. January 1349 v4 

Corresponding Member of the Society of Pharmacy of France, &e. &e. fice of the Colle 

Full Notiees and Reports will also be given of the Lectures delivered at our pudlic Scientific Institutions—a series by Mr. FARADAY, on Electricity, being of this number, i 
August, 1646 

PROGRESS OF PHARMACY AND CHEMISTRY. Daten of 


This department wil! be an object of incessant exertion. It will be a foeus—nowhere else found—in which will be concentrated every improvement proposed, from week to week, HEMICA 
in Chemistry. The journals of all countries will be attended to, and abstracts given of every topic of interest. Lesides British and American periodicals thus condensed, constant j ANAL 
reference will be made to the pages of the following periodicals :— al lavetigation 
TARY ANALY 
rakti 2rdmann und Marchand. man ¢ 

3, sve, N o,16yrs. Halle, exch. Ua hrift far Staatsarzncikunde, Ed. itenke wnd Siebert, svo., 26 yr. Erlangen, struction in Orgs 
itchen und Auslindischen Criminalrechtspileve, Ed. Ilitzig und Demme, 12 pts. 3 | Wochenschrift fiir gesammte Heilkunde. Ed. Casper. 
Altenburg. ay: Auniaen der Chemie und Pharmacie. Edit. Wohler und Liebig. Heidelberg, 12 pts., 8¥0., 15 yt. 
armaceutisches. Ed. Bachheim. 4 pts.,Svo, 7th yr. Leipzig. ———— der Physik und Chemie. Poggendorf, 12 pts. 
vlytechuisches. Ed, Iiilse und Weinlig. 


GERMAN 

Archiy der Criminalrechts Nene folze. Ed. Abege, Birnbaum, Heffter, Mittermaicr, Wachter, | J« 
Zachariii. b N i i 

re | ) 





Chemie. Fa 











of Mr. Graham, 
of Practical Che 
— The rato! 

FRENCH. Setardays, wher 
Annales de PAgrientture Fratigaise, de Chimie, et de Physique. Journal de Chimie Medicale, de Pharmacie, ct de Chimie, the end of July. 
Annales d'Hygicne pub! ———— Mines et des Brevets d invention. “ ‘ Students occu) 
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Reports will also be given of the proceedings of the following ful instruction ¢ 
pie Pees—session, 
earned Socicties: W.MMe ; one mi 

The Royal College of Chemistry. The Chemical Society of London. | The Royal Society. The Electrical Society. daily, except Sa 
The Royal Vharmaceutical Nocicty. The British Association. The Royal Agricultural Society. The Royal Botanical Society, &e. &e. iaGe papel 
AGRICULTURAL Curmistay will receive that especial attention which its recent developements—at once so marvellous and opportune—ought to command for it, ry 

& City Article, HENR’ 

giving an account of the Markets, with such practical information as may promote the interests of Druggists, both wholesale and retail, with we. 
0 s f a) fp pep 

A Record of News, TNIVE 

sts. ; : JUNIOR 
Heading Articles, the Calle. 
on public points of interest ; and the Editor will be at the service of his Pharmaceutical and Chemical readers in suggestions on science or busitiess, in answer to Correspondents. The The SCHOO! 
i:ditor having access to the laboratory-journals of some of the highest charactered houses in the City, will be able from week to weck to furnish practical hints on The Session is « 
P to Christmas, f 

Practical Pharmacy, 4th August, 
- _ The yearly ps 

in advance in 





interesting to Chemists and Drug: 





in reference to most of the formule of the London Pharmacop«ia. 





» following eminent gentlemen have been communicated with for their concurrence and aid; and it is gratifying to the Editor to announce that he has already received assut- Greek, F 
listinguishe! co-operation, never before given to any Scientitic Journal :— tory, Geograp! 
PROF, h.D, If. B. JONES, M.D. 3. RYAN, MLD. RAN 

PROF, GRAIL RS | g T. KANE, MRLA, PROP, SOUBEIRAN. . 
ROB, GRE _LETHEBY, Mb J.SCOFFERN, M13. Lond, Lect, on Chemist 

hi. B. LEFSON, M.D. J. STENTLOUSE, Ph. D. 
-D. FLRS.E. CF SCHONBEIN. Session, and t 
7 Pr a. 





MUSPRATT, Ph. D. : 1 

SCHERLICHL, Berlin, AY!) sq, punishment. 
pi. Pet oe —_ = monthly 1 
- W. BP. MILLAR, M.D. rent or guar 
MAKINS, Lsq. Several of tl 





G. GURNEY, Esa. 
PROF, FARADAY, D.G1. 
thud, FR, 














RK. RG | M.ORFILA. Chemical Operator Purther 
UN, | t. PHILLIPS, F.RS. ap eg he sea 
FW. [ LYON PLAYPAILI, Ph.D, oe The College 
Mr. f 7EREIRA, M.D, BRIS. PROF, WOHLER, commence on 
| HEL ell, — PERCY, M.D. ' HM. WILL, Ph.D. ith October. - 
! } PROF, HAR PROF, ROSE, Ss. WRIGIIT, M.D. ef yo ow 
) size oi the PuAtMAcEuTi At Times AND JovRNAL ov Curmicat Screxcr will be a handsome quarto, extending, according to the increase of scientific interest, from 48 to ONDO 
s of cl cly-printed inform: + Hach number will contain more intelligence than the shilling copies of the monthly periodicals. The price will be FiversycB unstampel Spee 
Stumped edition, per number, SixrEence ; per quarter, Gs. 6¢.; per half-year, 13s.; per year (paid in advance), MW. 1s. the rate of6 p 
mie fur income ta 


JAMES ANGERSTEIN CARFRAE, Office, 49, Essex-street, Strand, London. J 
The Virst Number of the ‘ PHARMACEUTICAL TIMES’ will be ready on September 5. ? The anal 
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